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He enjoys his good, old 
bike more than ever now. 
Thanks to Goodyear Blue 
Streaks, he can buy BET- 
TER TIRES CHEAPER 
today. Even Dad has had 
his old wheel taken down 
from the attic, cleaned up, 
oiled and fitted out with 
Blue Streaks. He’s come 
back to bicycling, too. 













and Puffed Rice. 


All experts argue for whole- 
grain foods, with their vita- 
mines and phosphates. And 
these are whole-grain foods. 


Experts want them made 
wholly digestible, so that 
every atom feeds. Here every 


into its own. And it is better bicycle tires food cell is exploded, by Prof. 


that are largely responsible for reviving 
this fine, healthful sport. 


| tte bicycle riding is coming back 
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The Boy and the 
Savant Agree 


Any food expert and any boy will agree on Puffed Wheat 
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Like Bubbles ina 
Bowl of Milk 


Anderson’s process. Never before was a whole grain so 
fitted for food as in Puffed Grains. 





Goodyear Blue Streaks are the pioneers in 
this better tire movement. The Goodyear policy 
of giving better tires at lower prices has made 
thousands of riders turn to Blue Streaks. 


This policy cuts manufacturing costs and raises 
quality. Goodyear makes only one bicycle tire 
—the Blue Streak—and sells it direct to the 
dealer in your town. 





Making just one brand, and that a high-grade 
tire—means big savings in the factory. And sell- 
ing direct to the dealer means big savings between 
the factory and you. 





Flimsy, Crusty Morsels 
Mixed with Fruit 


The result is that for $3.25 you may buy a Goodyear 
Blue Streak Tire, even at present high prices of materials. 
Many tires of poorer quality sell for more than this. And 


The boy wants a food confection. And these grain 
bubbles—flimsy, flavory and crisp—taste like airy nut-meats. 


Merely salt them and he will eat them by the bagful. 
Serve with cream and sugar or in bowls of milk and he will 


want several servings. 


Mix with fruit and it seems 
somewhat like shortcake. On 
ice cream they seem like 
puffed nuts. 


Any boy will feast on whole 
grains if you supply them in 
this form. 





most others of about the same quality will cost you 
from $4.50 to $5.00 each. 


The extra cost is due to old-fashioned ways of making 
and selling which many makers must charge to you. 


You can’t ride far on needless profits. Why pay a 
dealer bicycle tire prices that are too high on account of 
such profits? 


Puffed 
Wheat 





and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Puffed 


Rice 








The dealer who sells you Goodyear Blue Streaks 
makes a fair profit. He puts your satisfaction ahead of 
his cash register. And he makes more friends through 
these tires in the course of a year than he could in five 
years on a tire that you wouldn’t like. 


The problem in cooking 
cereals is to break up the 
food cells. Usually that is 


Make sure you get Goodyear Blue Streaks. The sav- a leila 


ing on them belongs in your pocket. See that you get it. 





Here it is done completely. 
More than 100 million steam 
explosions occur in every 
kernel. The grains are 


Blue Streaks Are Durable And then these tires are handsome. Look 
Easy Pedaling,Slip-Proof,Handsome 0 the Blue Streaks on the side walls. 


You want _s wear in a bicyle tire. Good- Find Your Goodyear Dealer 
year Blue Streaks are tough and rugged. He’ 
e’s Your Friend 


They resist punctures. 

They are light, active and resilient. That Buy Blue Streaks from your Good year 

means easy pedaling—no grinding leg-work. Dealer. If you can’t find him write The 
The non-skid tread bites the ground like Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 

sharp teeth. See the rugged blocks of rubber. Ohio, for his address. He can make bicycling 

They don't let you slip sideways. better than ever for you. 
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Boys everywhere are wearing Goodyear Bicycle Caps. Ask your dealer. 
They’re especially popular with Bicycle Clubs—name of club printed on the cap. 
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Nut-Like Garnish 
For Ice Cream 





Food Confections 
For Eating Dry 


puffed to eight times normal 
size. Thus Puffed Grains are 
clear nourishment. And they 
digest so easily that they are 
ideal all-hour foods. 


In these outdoor days there 
are many uses. Keep all 
three kinds on hand. 
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T six o’clock Kathleen came 
bounding into the house; 
her eyes were shining with 

pleasure, and there was a vivid 
glow on her cheeks. 

‘*Kathy, where’s Susy ?’’ cried 
her mother. ‘‘ Did she get a ride?’’ 

Kathleen’s eyes widened. 

‘*( mother, isn’t she home yet? 
You see it was this way —’’ 

Mrs. Rawdon paled. 

‘‘What do you mean, Kathy? 
You didn’t let Susy come home 
alone in the dark and the storm !’’ 

‘*Mother, listen! Isabel had a 
chance for me to go to Middlebury 
with Frances and her to hear a 
celebrated Polish cellist. I’ll let 
you read his name on the pro- 
gramme. And —’’ 

‘*And you got Susy and took 
her along?’’ cried her mother 
eagerly. 

‘*O mother, she wasn’t invited ! 

It was at a private house — the 
Grants’.’’ 

‘*Well, what did you do?’’ 

‘*Of course there wasn’t any 
time,’’ Kathleen stammered. ‘‘It 
was like this —’’ 

‘* You didn’t go off without 
doing anything about your little 
sister, Kathy ?’’ 

‘*O mother, they all said the 
pond would be just full of chil- 
dren, and—they made me! Mrs. 
White said you—I’ll go for her, 
mother; I’ve got my things all 
on,”” 

‘*No, Kathleen, I shall go my- 
self. I couldn’t bear to wait and 
fear what may have happened. 
No, you can’t go with me. Take 
off your things and help about 
supper. You and father and the 
others have it as soon as you and 
Ellen can get it on the table, and— 
don’t let father worry.’’ 

The snow fell heavily, with 

occasional bursts of wind. The. 
cars were late. When Mrs. Raw- 
don reached the pond it was after 
half past six, and dark, except for 
the whiteness of the landscape. 
At first the place seemed quite de- 
serted ; but at last, at the end toward 
Riggs’s, Mrs. Rawdon made out a 
little, lonely, huddled figure, holding 
a large muff weighted with snow. In 
the midst of her anxiety and relief 
she felt a thrill of pride at the child’s 
faithfulness. 

‘*Susy, dearest,’’? she cried, ‘‘are 
you chilled through? And you didn’t have 
your rubber shoes! Come with mother, quick !’’ 

For a moment Susy clung to her mother, 
speechless and motionless. A sob came to her 
throat when she tried to speak, but she choked 
it down, and before they reached the car she 
spoke steadily. 

‘*Mother, Kathy didn’t come at all. Mother, 
nothing has happened to Kathy ?’”’ 

‘*No, dear. Hurry all you can. Mother must 
get you home with your wet feet.’’ 

‘*T hope your muff isn’t spoiled, mother 
dear, ’’ said the child, in a voice that was grow- 
ing hoarse. ‘‘I had to wait because I promised, 
didn’t 1?”’ 

‘*Yes, Susy, you had to.’’ 

On the car Mrs. Rawdon took the child, who 
was small and slender, although she had such 
a round little face, into her arms and held her 
close, wrapping her in the large cape that she 
wore over her jacket. As soon as they were 
home she put her to bed, fed her some steam- 
ing chicken broth, and watched by her bedside 
until the child had fallen asleep. When she 
went downstairs she gave the family such ex- 
planation as she could and yet spare Kathleen. 
When she went into the dining room to eat 
the supper that Ellen had freshly prepared for 
her, Kathleen followed her. ; 

‘‘Mother,”’ the girl said quickly, ‘‘honestly, 
I supposed Susy would have sense enough —”’ 

“*Kathleen,’’ said her mother gravely, ‘I 
should have expected you to inquire first 
whether Susy suffered any harm—not to try 
to justify yourself the first thing.’’ 

Kathleen flushed. ‘‘Of course, mother, I saw 
you come in, and I knew Susy would be all 
right with all that fuss. But don’t you hon- 
estly think, mother, Susy was foolish to wait 
all that time and after it began to snow ?”’ 

‘Susy is too young yet to judge when she 
has done enough to redeem her word. The 
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upon her usually smooth brow; 
but Kathleen did not notice. 

‘*Oh, yes, mother,’’ she said 
almost impatiently. ‘* As it was, it 
turned out better that I didn’t. I 
am afraid it would have seemed 
rather slow to either of the girls I 
thought of asking; they’re used to 
having a lot of things going on.’” 

‘“*O Kathy, haven’t you had a 
good time?’’ cried her mother. 

‘‘Oh, yes, of course!’? said 
Kathleen, without enthusiasm. 
‘“‘What in the world was Flora 
howling about ?’’ 

‘* Earache,’’ responded Mrs. 
Rawdon, with a sigh. ‘‘Kathy, 
have you thought over what you 
want to do when you get through 
college? If you have some fixed 
purpose in mind, it makes a differ- 
ence as to the studies you select.’’ 

Kathleen was standing before 
the mirror. She turned with her 
beautiful hair all about her face 
and hanging over her shoulders 
below her waist. 

**T’ll tell you, mother; I’ve got 
as far as this,’’ she said in a 
pretty, ingratiating way. ‘* I’d 
like to go abroad as soon as I get 
through college and spend a year 
—rather quietly, you know, stay- 
ing two or three months in a place. 
Then I could be settling my mind 
as to what would come after that.’’ 

**O Kathleen, my dear, I don’t 
know what you’re thinking of!’’ 
cried her mother. ‘‘ Don’t set your 
heart on any such thing. How 
could we possibly send you 
abroad? There is Dick to go 
through college, and by the time 
you graduate Susy will be nearly 
sixteen. She must have her chance 
at college or a musical education. 
And yet, you know —’’ 

Mrs. Rawdon paused and smiled 
ruefully. 

‘“*After all, it’s dad that we 
ought all of us to be considering. 
At Thanksgiving time he was so 
used up that I begged him to take 
both you children out of school 

and go abroad himself for a complete 
rest. I could carry on the business for 
six months, for I have been helping 
him all the fall.”’ 

“*Of course dad refused !’’ exclaimed 
Kathleen. 

**T haven’t yet been able to persuade 


Goodwillie 
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She leaned back in the chair and dropped 
“tek have as high a sense of honor as | her hands listlessly into her lap. All the spirit 
father or Dick.’’ that had animated her when she sought Kath- 

To Kathleen the reference to | leen had gone out of her. 
Dick seemed entirely unneces- | ‘‘Now, Kathy, do try, when you go back, to 
sary. It did not seem to herfitting | think of your future—what you mean to do - 
that Dick, who was three years | with your life. And remember, dear, dad is 
younger and of course callowand | making great sacrifices for you and Dick, so 
crude, should be held up to her | try to make the most of your chance. ’’ 
as a model. That was the worst| Kathleen laid down her brush and began to 
of mother, she said to herself; | braid her heavy hair. 
even when she seemed sweetest} ‘‘I hope, mother, you impressed that on 
and Kathleen quite gave in to| Dick. He’s a regular little spendthrift. Fancy! 
her, she was sure to leave some | He had only ten cents in his pocket coming 
promise. There wasn’t time to thorn rankling in her heart. home on the train.’’ 
send any word, and Isabel’s mother said it | ‘*Tf only she understood me better, ’’ the girl ‘*But, Kathy, his pocket money is about a 
would be a pity for me to miss such a chance, | said to herself, as she brushed her hair before | fourth of what we give you.’”’ She was silent 
and that Susy’d be all right. ’’ | the glass that night, ‘‘she’d know that that|a moment, and then said, ‘‘What I mean, 
‘*Susy gave up the same chance, and she | was just the wrong tack to take with me.’’ Kathy, is to make the most of your chance by 
cares more for music than either you or 1,’”| The next day Kathleen was altogether | studying—by attending strictly to the business 
said Mrs. Rawdon quietly. |charming. Susy had a sore throat, and her | of school or college, which is, after all, to learn. 
Kathleen stared incredulously at her mother, | older sister petted her and made such efforts | And Dick’s doing that.’’ 
and Mrs. Rawdon explained. to entertain her that unselfish Susy was quite| ‘‘Well, he’ll certainly be a man before his 
‘*And she didn’t even put on her skates,’’ | overwhelmed. Dick was leaving for school that | older sister,’’ said Kathleen, smiling. 
she added. ‘‘ At first she was afraid you! night, and Kathleen helped her mother to get! She kissed her mother with real warmth ; but 
wouldn’t see her, there were so many on the | him ready and made candy to put in his satchel. | Mrs. Rawdon went away heavy-hearted. 
pond. Then when it grew late the little thing | She bundled up the twins and took them fora| The next day Kathleen returned to college. 
hadn’t the heart to, she told me. O Kathy, | frolic in the snow; and she drove her mother — 
she thought something had happened to you!’’ | and Dick to the station. On her return she even| Mr. Rawdon died suddenly the following 
Suddenly Kathleen dropped her head on the | put up old Charley instead of leaving that task | March. Kathleen and Dick were sent for, but 
table and began to cry. In an instant her /| to her father as usual. | did not reach home in time to see him alive. 
mother was beside her, with her arm about! But the mood lasted only one day. On the| At the end of the week of his death, both re- 
| turned to school. 


her, and Kathleen changed her head to her | next she was her former instead of her better 
| self, and so remained for the rest of the holi-| Kathleen had four weeks before the Easter 


“O MOTHER,” SHE SAID AFTER A LITTLE, “ YOU—YOU'LL NEVER BELIEVE 
I'M—HONORABLE AGAINI" 


By, Jo an 


child only knew she had prom- 
ised, and it was like her honor- 
able little soul to wait to the last 
moment. ’’ ‘ 

Kathleen drew lines on the 
tablecloth with a spoon. 

‘The way you said that, moth- 
er,’’ she said, after a minute, 
‘*sounded as if you thought I 
was—not honorable.’’ 

‘*T wish very much, Kathy, 
that you had kept your word to 
Susy.’’ 

‘* But it wasn’t like a real 


hold to them. I want my girl to 











shoulder with real relief. 
‘‘O mother,’’ she said after a little, ‘‘I see| days. As she was preparing for bed on the) holidays. At first she seemed stunned and 
it all differently now. But you—you’ll never | night before she was to return to college, her | dazed. But the girls flocked about her, pitying 
believe I’m—honorable again !’” mother came into her room and dropped wea- | and petting her; they would not let her be 
‘*My dear, no one is more ready to believe | rily into a wicker chair. | alone, and she was almost ashamed to recover 
all good of you. But I want you to feel sorry! ‘‘I was sorry, dear, to have to refuse to let | so quickly much of her former high spirits. 
for the thing itself, over and above its effect | you bring one of your college friends home| By the end of the third week she had 
on others—on Susy or on me. I want you to | with you, but you understood, didn’t you?’’ | resumed her usual round. Then, one day, she 
value truth and honor above all things and to! Mrs. Rawdon looked tired, and lines showed | was amazed to have her stepmother appear at 
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. won’t be able to return after 
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college. Mrs. Rawdon, who had put up at the | anyone would have expected you to look at | and kissed her. Kathleen left the room without | slowly onward. Reverdy and"Clayton held their 
inn in the village, was all kindness, but Kath- | things rather more seriously, you haven’t done | a backward look. 


leen resented as well as feared the look of de- 
termination in her sad eyes; for Mrs. Rawdon 
had not explained her purpose in coming. | 

Her mother stayed a night and two days. She | 
asked Kathleen to spend with her at the hotel | 
the two hours before she was to take the train | 
for home, and the girl rather sulkily complied. 
She dreaded what her mother might say, and | 
her first words confirmed her apprehension. 

‘*Kathy dear,’? Mrs. Rawdon began, ‘‘you 
must brace up, for what I have to say won’t | 
be easy to hear or to accept; but it’s really the 
only thing for us to do, so let’s see how brave 
dad’s daughter can be.’’ 

Kathleen stared at her. Mrs. Rawdon’s face 
was white and thin, her eyes were sad; she 
looked five years older than she had looked at 
Christmas; but Kathleen saw only her plain 
dark-blue suit, which, although ‘‘all right’’ 
because of its simple cut and good material, was 
rather out of style, and not at all suitable for a 
widow. The girl knew that her father had 
disliked black, and that it was out of respect 
for his memory as well as because of the need 
of economizing that Mrs. Rawdon had not 
gone into mourning; none the less, Kathleen 
had felt deeply mortified that her mother 
should have appeared at college thus. Caro- 
line Brewer’s father had been dead for years, 
and her mother still wore voluminous weeds 








—changing the fashion with every season. 

Mrs. Rawdon closed her 
traveling bag, laid her coat and 
hat on the bed, and seated her- 
self on the sofa beside Kath- 
leen. 

‘* Things are still pretty 
much in confusion in dear 
dad’s office, Kathy,’’ she said 
gently. ‘‘We’re working at the 
tangle, but at this moment it’s 
impossible to know what we 
shall have, though we are sure 
that, even with the insurance 
and with what little money 
I have, our income will be 
small. I shall try to keep up 
the business until there’s a 
better opportunity to sell than 
at present; but we shall have 
to get along at home on very 
little. And, Kathy, I’m more 
than sorry to say that you’ll 
have to give up college. You 


the Easter holidays. ’’ 

‘*O mother! I can’t give up 
college! I can’t! Surely I can 
just finish this year?’’ 

‘‘No, Kathy, you can’t even 
do that,’’ said Mrs. Rawdon 
firmly. 

‘*Didn’t dad leave me any 
money of my own?’’ cried 
Kathleen. 

‘* Everything was left in 
trust to me, Kathleen. Do you 
want me to stay over a day 
and help you pack ?’’ 

‘¢ But, mother, you can’t 
mean it!’’ said Kathleen, ignoring Mrs. Raw- 
don’s offer. ‘‘Surely you could manage for 
one term more ?’? 

‘‘No, Kathy, there’s no way.’’ 

Kathleen flushed hotly. ‘‘ Have you told 
Dick?’’ she demanded. 

‘*That our income would be small? I think 
Dick understands. Poor boy! He seems like a 
little man. ’’ 

‘*T mean, have you told him he must leave 
school ?’’ 

‘*No, Kathy.’’ In spite of her justification, 
Mrs. Rawdon hesitated under the scrutiny of 
Kathleen’s flashing, hostile eyes. ‘‘ Dick isn’t 
to leave school—at least not this year.’’ 

‘* Why, Mother Rawdon!’’ cried the girl 
hotly. ‘‘You don’t mean you’re going to take 
me out of college and keep Dick in school, 
just because you are his own mother and my 
stepmother! The money is my father’s !’’ 

Mrs. Rawdon grew very pale. She waited 
perceptibly before speaking. 

‘*Dick is father’s son just as much as you 
are his daughter, Kathleen,’’ she said firmly. 
‘*He has done well at school. Indeed, the 
principal told me that he had done really re- 
markable work. The expense for him isn’t a 
quarter part of yours, and, in any event, you 
have virtually thrown away what has been 
spent for you thus far. I find that unless you 
should make, an extraordinary improvement 
next term you couldn’t pass off your first year 
at all, but would: be asked to repeat several 
courses. I wouldn’t have spoken of this only 
that you felt that I had acted unfairly by you 
because I am only your stepmother. O Kathy, 
how could you!’’ 

But Kathleen was deaf to all appeal. 

‘*Did you come down here,’’ she demanded, 
**to sp—find out my marks?’’ 

‘*Yes, I assumed the expense of the journey 
to satisfy myself whether it would be right to 
sacrifice perhaps the welfare of the family to 
keep you here. I felt sure, but I wanted 
to prove it beyond a doubt. Believe me, if I 
had found the slightest evidence in your favor, 
I should have been inclined to give it undue 





weight ; but even in these last few weeks, when 


anything in the way of studying, though you 
| confess that you have allowed yourself to be 


coaxed back into what seem less important 
affairs. ’’ 

Kathleen rose abruptly. 

‘‘Kathy, you’re not going now?’’ pleaded 


| her mother. 


““Tf I’ve got all that packing to do, I must 


| be about it at once,’’ said the girl. ‘‘Good- 


by,’’ she added, holding out her hand stiffly. 
Mrs. Rawdon took it, drew the girl to her 





candles up so that we could look at the roof 


Mrs. Rawdon sat for the remaining time | and the odd, fluted stalactites that hung down 


with her head resting in her hand, suffering 
keenly. She would not let the tears come. She 
had wept too much already. She must keep 
her eyes and her head for work. If her self- 
control made it the harder for her heart, she 
must bear it. And, after all, there was Dick, 
good, stanch old Dick, and Susy, her little saint 
and comforter. Even in her great loss, even 
with Kathleen against her, she was still rich. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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OT long after I 
guided the high- 
school class from 


New Hampshire round Washington and heard 
the story of Butterball, I had another group 
of young people to show round. They were 
from one of the northern counties in Arkan- 
sas; they had just been graduated from high 
school, and had chosen to make a trip to 
Washington by way of celebrating the event. 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


As we were going through the great new 
National Museum, the party stopped before 
some stalactites and examined them with much 
interest. I explained that they had come from 
the ‘‘bat room’? of Mammoth Cave in Ken- 
tucky, which, I told them, was the largest 
limestone cavern in the United States, if not 
in the world. To my surprise they received 
my statement about the size of Mammoth Cave 
with questioning looks. 

‘*Are you sure Mammoth Cave is the largest 
cavern in this country ?’’ one of the older boys, 
who had given me his name as Thurman Hoke, 
asked somewhat diffidently. 

‘*It is generally supposed so,’’ I answered. 
‘*‘Why? Do you know of a larger?’’ 

‘*We think we have a very large cavern out 
in Arkansas—in the Ozark Mountains. ’’ 

‘*There are limestone caverns in the Ozarks, 
then ?’”’ I asked, for that, I have to admit, was 
news to me. 

‘Lots of them!’ exclaimed a boy, whose 
name I learned was James Pendexter ; and one 
of the girls added: 

‘*We know of nine, and there are more!?? 

‘*They’re up in the zine country on Buffalo 
River, ’? young Hoke explained. 

I was much interested, for I like to pick up 
facts like that about parts of the country un- 
familiar to me. ‘‘So you think you’ve got a 
cave out there bigger than Mammoth Cave?’’ 
I asked. 

‘*Tell him about our cave and the ‘organ 
room,’ where we play tunes on the stalactites, 
Thurman !’’ one of the girls exclaimed. ‘‘ And 
about the adventure you had on the river— 
underground. ’”” 

‘*¥es, Thurm, tell him about that!’’ the 
others cried; and I, too, urged him to tell of 
the adventure. 

“*It was this way,’’ he began. ‘‘People had 
known about this cavern for a long time, and 
a good many had gone into it with torches or 
candles, and followed on from one room to 
another till they came to a river.’’ 

‘*How large a stream is it?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Oh, well, it isn’t a great river, of course, 
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Il. CAUGHT IN A SUBTERRANEAN MAELSTROM 











twenty feet wide and from 
two to four feet deep. 
It flows so steadily and 
silently there in the dark that it gives you 
a queer feeling to watch it by torchlight. 
‘¢One of the rooms is called the ‘ organ 
room,’ because it contains a great number of 
ivory-white stalactites that have joined the 
upstanding stalagmites directly under them, 
and have thus formed columns of all sizes and 


shapes. ‘here are hundreds of those white 
pillars, standing from three to ten feet apart; 
it’s like walking through a forest of white 
tree trunks. 

‘*And the odd thing about it is that if you 
strike one of the pillars with a good-sized stick 
it gives a musical note, like the pipes of a 
church organ, some deep, and others higher. 
When you catch on to the various notes, you 
can run from one column to another with 
your stick and play a tune.’’ 

‘*Yes,’? put in one of the girls, ‘‘and you 
can’t imagine how strange it sounds, for the 
notes go echoing off among the other columns. 
It’s awfully quaint and solemn.’’ 

‘*Of course, ’’ young Hoke went on, ‘‘it isn’t 
easy to run quickly enough from one pillar to 
another to keep good time in the music. But 
I’ve sometimes thought that, if eight persons 
stood each at a column that gave forth a 
different note of the scale, they could play a 
beautiful anthem down there in that cavern. ’? 

‘*Tell him how you and Reverdy Downs and 
Clayton Roach went on the river in a boat,’’ 
James Pendexter interrupted eagerly. 

‘*Well,’? Thurman said, ‘‘just beyond the 
‘organ room’ you come to this subterranean 
fiver, which flows silently along the floor of 


the cavern. With the torches you can see the | 


bed of white sand; little, pale, white fishes are 
in the water. They don’t seem to notice the 
torchlight at all; I suppose they’re so used to 
darkness that their eyes don’t work. 

‘*About a year ago three of us boys decided 
to explore the river, and so we dragged a boat 
into the cave. The entrance to the cave isn’t 
very broad, and some of the passages from 
one room to another are rather narrow; but 
after a little work we managed to get the boat 
in. It was a flat-bottomed skiff that would 
carry four or five persons. We had two oars 
and a dozen candles with plenty of matches, 
so we didn’t feel much afraid of being left in 
the dark. 

‘*We entered the cave at seven in the morn- 
ing, but it took us a long time to get the boat 


| Over to the river. At last we slid it into the 











A TREMENDOUS EDDY HAD STARTED OVER THE HOLE, AND THE SKIFF BEGAN TO WHIRL ROUND IN IT 








| on either side. 


‘“The bats bothered us a good deal, because 
whenever we entered a room they set up such 
a tremendous flapping that they put our can- 
dles out. 

‘* After a while Clayton and I began to push 
the skiff on faster with our oars; we could 
easily touch bottom with them. Reverdy sat in 
the bow and held a candle in each hand to give 
us all the light he could. Now and then the 
roof swooped down so low that we had to 
crouch down in the boat in order to pass under. 
In other places the roof was so high that we 
could not see it by candlelight. 

‘*We had gone about three miles, I should 
say, when Reverdy said that he thought we 
were getting too far into the cave. 

*¢ ‘We've got to paddle back against the cur- 
rent,’ he said. ‘And if anything should happen 
to our matches or our candles, we could never 
find our way out.’ 

‘* But Clayton and I overruled him. We 
couldn’t see any danger in going on, for the 
current was slow and we had plenty of can- 
dies. So, keeping a good lookout ahead, we 
continued on our way; but Reverdy still 
fretted, and the farther we went the uneasier 
he became. 

‘*About one o’clock we pulled up in a little 
cove of the river, where a sinall branch came in 
from some side cavern; there 
we ate the lunch that we had 
brought in our pockets. Once 
more Reverdy urged us to re- 
turn. 

‘* ‘Oh, let’s go a mile or two 
more, anyway,’ Clayton said. 
‘It looks timid to go back like 
this.’ 

‘**All right!’ Reverdy ex- 
claimed. ‘You can go on if 
you want to. I shan’t.’ 

‘*We laughed at him, but 
could not coax him to start 
on. 

‘** ‘Go ahead if you like!’ he 
cried. ‘Give me some of the 
candles. I’ll stay here till you 
come back.’ 

‘*After some more arguing 
back and forth we gave him 
four candles and left him 
there, sitting on the buttress 
of a white stalagmite. ‘ Good- 
by’ he shouted. ‘If you don’t 
come back in two hours, I’ll 
wade back along the creek and 
find my way out.’ 

‘* He continued to shout 
after us as we went deeper into 
the cavern, and we shouted 
back to him till the echoes 
grew so confusing that we 
could not make out what he 
said. 

‘*The river flowed on in the 
same quiet way for about half 
a mile. Then, as we entered a 
tremendously large room, the 
stream broadened into a wide, still pool. The 
water was at least four feet deep there; but 
Clayton could still reach the bottom, and so, 
while I held up the candles, he poled the 
boat slowly on. Presently I noticed several 
little whirlpools just ahead, as if the water 
were being sucked down. We stopped, and I 
held the candle close to the surface. We 
could see the bottom plainly, and in it we made 
out a little crack into which the water was 
pouring. 

‘‘Without stopping to think much about it, 
Clayton thrust down his oar and gave a stiff 
punch at the edge of the crack. Instantly a big 
slab of the river bottom broke off and disap- 
peared, leaving a black hole about three feet 
wide. At the same instant, with a terrific 
gurgling noise, the water began to be sucked 
down into the hole. Apparently the bottom 
of the pool was only a crust, with an abyss 
underneath it. A tremendous eddy had started 
over the hole, and before we could pole out 
of danger the skiff began to whirl round 
in it. 

‘¢* Jump! Jump out and get away!’ Clayton 
shouted ; and he jumped. 

‘*But the boat was now turning round so 
rapidly—and my head with it—that I couldn’t 
gather myself to jump, and a moment after the 
boat was sucked violently down and thumped 
on the bottom of the pool right over the hole! 
But the skiff was too long to be carried through 
the hole, and there it stuck directly over it. 

‘*‘When the boat whirled down I fell head- 
long, and lost both candles; but in a moment I 
was on my feet again; the water was waist- 
deep. Now that the hole was partly blocked 
the whirlpool had lessened in force, though I 
could still hear the water rushing down with 
loud, hollow gurglings under me. 

‘*What to do I didn’t know. It was dark as 
Egypt there, and every moment I expected 


| that the whole thin crust under the boat 


would give way and that I would be sucked 
into the black hole below. My hair fairly 
rose on my scalp at the thought! At first I 
| dared not move—I was scared numb. Then 


like the Buffalo, but I should say it’s all of | water, climbed in, and let the current carry us | I heard Clayton calling to me. He had reached 
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the edge of the pool at a place where there 
was 2 narrow ledge that afforded a foothold. 

‘**Where are you ?’ he cried. ‘ Are you alive?’ 

‘¢ ¢Yes,’ I said. ‘I’m in the boat.’ 

‘¢* Jump out before it goes down, and wade 
over here where I am!’ he shouted. Gathering 
my strength, I leaped as far as I could into 
the water, and went splashing toward the place 
from which the sound of his voice came. 

‘* “Have you lost the candles?’ were his first 
words, as I came near him. 

‘* *Yes,’ I said, ‘and the matches are wet.’ 

‘**Then there’s nothing for us to do but 


wade along the stream in the dark to where 
Reverdy is!’ he exclaimed. ‘Think we can?’ 

‘¢ *Perhaps, if we can keep in the middle 
of the channel and feel our way along,’ I 
said. 

‘* Holding each other by the hand, we set out. 
That was a queer journey ; sometimes we were 
knee-deep in water, sometimes waist-deep, and 
several times we went in over head and ears! 
Once we actually had to swim, though we soon 
touched bottom again. More than fifty times 
we bumped into the walls of the cave on one 
| side of the stream or the other. After a while 











we began to shout to Reverdy, and pretty soon 
we heard him shouting back to us. That gave 
us courage, and we went on fairly fast. Before 
long we saw his candles glimmering in the 
darkness ahead. 

‘*T don’t need to tell you what Reverdy said 
to us. It was only natural that he should chaff 
us a little. However, I reckon he was glad to 
see us back. 

‘*We didn’t delay long in setting out for the 
entrance of the cave; now that we had light 











the cavern till about five in the afternoon, ten 
hours after we had started in.’’ 

‘*Did you ever go back for your boat?’’ I 
asked. 

‘*T should say not!’? Thurman exclaimed. 
‘*None of us cared to go near that whiripool 
again !’’ 

Young Hoke thought that they had pene- 
trated the cave for about eight miles. With its 
“‘organ room,’’ subterranean river and strange 
maelstrom, this cavern in the Ozarks is cer- 


and could see ahead, we got on better; but it | tainly remarkable, but I doubt that it is bigger 


was a long, wet walk. We did not get out of | than Mammoth Cave. 











or abroad, is such a serious, soul- 

absorbing task that few people realize 
that it may have a humorous side. I am inclined 
to think that no one can be the best kind of 
missionary, either in the homeland or across 
the seas, who has not a tolerably quick sense of 
the ludicrous. He meets so much that is stern 
and serious in his work that he needs the relief 
of being able to laugh now and then at the 
funny side of human nature. 

Nearly a hundred years ago, in 1819, the first 
Protestant missionaries sailed from Boston for 
the Hawaiian Islands, or Sandwich Islands, 
as they were then called, and were followed 
not long afterwards by the first Catholic mis- 
sionaries. Those islands in the Pacific were 
at that time the most accessible non-Christian 
mission field open to Americans. 

There is a touch of comedy about the busi- 
nesslike way in which several of the early 
missionaries went to work to obtain wives be- 
fore they left the shores of New England. The 
call to go to Hawaii was somewhat sudden and 
imperative. As a rule, only one vessel that 
would take passengers sailed in the course of 
a year for Honolulu, and of course it went by 
the way of Cape Horn. Often not more than a 
few days or weeks elapsed between the decision 
of the young theologian to accept the commis- 
sion of the American Board and the sailing of 


DM & street. work, whether at home 


‘the packet ship. But the rule of the Board was 


that the applicants must be married before 
they sailed for their field. Ay, there was the 
rub, for in many cases they had not decided 
whom to ask to be their brides. 





A MINISTER’S WOOING 


UT time and tide would not wait for a 
long courtship, and so brothers or cousins 
or roommates were asked to intercede 
with eligible maidens, whom perhaps the pro- 
spective bridegrooms had never seen. It is even 
said that the young theologians haunted ‘‘fe- 
inale seminaries, ’’ and that the good, pretty and 
pious girls were lined up for their inspection. 

Although that may be an exaggeration, it is 
certain that several of the brides who in the 
early days went with their missionary hus- 
bands to Hawaii were wooed by proxy, at least 
during the preliminary stages of the wooing. 
It should be added that, so far as is known, all 
those marriages turned out most happily, both 
for the young couples and for the work in 
which they were engaged. Their high purpose, 
their common sacrifice and their great mission 
in life drew them close together. 

When the first missionaries reached Hawaii, 
Liholiho was king. He was the son of Kame- 
hameha I, the great king and native statesman 
who had brought all the islands under his 
sway. Liholiho, although dissipated and treach- 
erous, proved to be as brave a man as his 
father, but he showed his courage in a different 
way. Instead of slaying his foes upon the bat- 
tlefield, he demonstrated his bravery by eating, 
not his wives, but with his wives and the 
female chiefs of his court. Hitherto that had 
been considered not only as a heinous sin but 
as a sin that would be punished by the gods 


COMEDIES AND TRAGEDIES OF EARLY HAWAIIAN L 
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with instant death. But Liholiho determined | dress, which had length and thickness but no 
to break the taboo as a preliminary to destroy- | great width. The ingenuity of the human mind 
ing the old superstitions and idol worship that | in the face of difficulties speedily triumphed, 
had so long enthralled his people. | for ‘‘the long cloth was spread out on the 
| ground, and, beginning at one end, she laid 
her body across it, and rolled herself over and 
| over, until she had rolled the whole round her. 
| At the feast two attendants followed her, one 
| bearing up the end of the cumbrous robe of 
state, and the other waving over her head an 
| elegant nodding fly brush of beautiful plumes, 
| with a long handle completely covered with 
| little tortoise-shell rings of various colors. 
‘*Thus this noble daughter of nature,’’ Mrs. 
Thurston goes on to say, ‘‘at least six feet tall 
and of comely bulk in proportion, presented 
| herself before the king and the nation, greatly 
|to their admiration. After this presentation 
| was over, Her Majesty lay down again upon 
| the ground and unrolled the cloth by reversing 
| the process of dressing. ’’ 
| Baked dog was a favorite article of diet 
| among the Hawaiian natives a hundred years 
THE TABOO IS BROKEN! |ago, and more than a hundred dogs were 
A GREAT feast had been prepared, and | roasted for that feast in honor of Kamahameha. 





separate tables were spread for the two So much of a delicacy was the flesh considered 

sexes, as usual. When the fowls and the to be, that women were never allowed the 
pig had been cut, Liholiho, summoning all | smallest slice of a canine. The foreigners nat- 
his courage and resolution, suddenly rose from | urally regarded it with detestation. 
his seat with the men and went to the women’s| Eight years after the feast of Kamehameha, 
table. ‘‘There,’’ according to one of the mis- other missionaries had reached Honolulu, and 
sionaries’ accounts, ‘‘seating himself by his | the queen regent was then Kaahumanu. She 
queens, he began to eat with a fury of appetite, | was a very good woman who had taken a great 
requesting them to partake with him. The | liking to the missionaries. It is said that one 
whole native assembly was struck with horror | of the Indian princes, who was not altogether 
and consternation at the sight, and looked to | familiar with the niceties of the English lan- 
see him fall down dead, but, as no harm to the | guage, once addressed Queen Victoria as “Your 
king ensued, they at length cried out with one Gracious Enormity.’’ If ‘‘enormity,’’ as many 
voice, ‘The taboo is broken! the eating taboo | people think, meant great size, that title would 
is broken!’ When the feast was ended, the | have answered very well for the Queen Regent 
king issued his commands that all the idols | Kaahumanu, for she was an immense woman, 





should be overthrown, the temples destroyed | 
and the priesthood abolished. ’’ 

Liholiho must have been a remarkable sight 
to the foreigners at the feast, for his garb of 
state consisted of a girdle round his loins, a 
green silk scarf knotted on his right shoulder, 
a chain of gold round his neck and a wreath 
of flowers upon his head. The chiefs, of whom 
there were many, both ma'e and female, were 
attended each by a body servant, who always 
carried a cuspidor and a fly brush. 

If the costume of Hawaiian royalty amused 
the newcomers, the women of the mission, with 
their coal-seuttle bonnets, must have been quite 
as comical in their appearance from the point 
of view of the natives. One of the natives thus | 
gave her first impression of the women mis- | 
sionaries: ‘‘They are white and have hats 
with spouts ; their faces are round and far in; | 
their necks are long; they look well.’’ Indeed, | 
for years ‘‘long-necks’’ was the nickname of 
the women missionaries. 

At the time of the great feast that commem- 
| orated the death of Kamehameha I, the favorite 
| queen of King Liholiho was Kamamalu, who 
| very much admired the clothes of the foreign 
| women. Most of the ladies of the court were 
| distinguished for their avoirdupois, and would 
tip the scales at something like three hundred 
pounds. Kamamalu was no exception,and when 





young bride, for one of her dresses to wear at 


modest dimensions. But Kamamalu had to have 
a court dress for at least part of her corpu- 
lency. At last she obtained a piece of native 


seventy thicknesses of cloth—quite enough for 
a tropical climate like that of Hawaii. 
The question was how to get into this court 





she asked Mrs. Thurston, a comparatively slim | 


the commemorative feast, she found it was) 
quite impossible to squeeze herself into its | 


cloth called pau, a yard wide and ten folds | 
thick. It was enough to envelop her waist with | 


we are told, with a heart as big as her body. 
It must have imparted something to the 
gayety of the little nation when she started off 
from the mission house to the ‘‘palace.’’ Her 
attendants numbered some twenty stout men, 
one bearing the great feather fly brush, another 
an umbrella, and. still another her cuspidor. 





A QUEEN IN A HAND-CART 


| HEN she bade her friends at the mis- 
| W sion good-by, she placed her nose 
against their cheeks, and ‘‘gave a sniff 
|as if inhaling the fragrance of delicious flow- 
|ers.”? Then she squeezed her immense bulk 
into a light hand-cart and, with her feet 
hanging down behind, rode backward to her 
‘‘palace,’’ while the dozen stout men who 
grasped the ropes marched proudly along. 
The good will and hearty friendship that 
Queen Kaahumanu showed in greeting or in 
leave-taking has passed to her descendants. 
To-day, however, the Hawaiians greet us or 
bid us farewell, not with nose or lips, but by 
| placing beautiful wreaths of flowers and leaves 
| called leis round our necks, and, by saying 
over and over again in their musical language 











as 














the words ‘‘ Aloha! Aloha nui’?—a phrase that 
means literally, ‘‘ Love to you very much.’’ 
As soon as the natives realized that connubial 
bliss really demanded a formal marriage, there 
was a great rush to the missionaries to per- 
form the marriage ceremony. One of them 
united six hundred couples in a few months. 
‘*Most of the brides,’’ says Mrs. Judd in her 
interesting reminiscences, ‘‘wore some article 
of foreign origin; one sported a nightcap, 
scrupulously clean but a little ragged. Another 
head was bandaged with a white handkerchief 
tied in an immense fancy knot, over which 
was thrown a green veil, bringing down the 
knot quite to her nose, almost blinding the 
poor thing. The scene was so ludicrous I 
could hardly suppress laughter, especially at 
the response of ‘Ay! Ay!’ pronounced loud 
enough to be heard all over the neighborhood. *’ 


ORAWINGS BY 
SEARS 
GALLAGHER 





THE ERROR OF CAPT. COOK 


UT laughter is close to tears, and comedy 
B is not far from tragedy. Both mingled 

in the fate of Capt. Cook, the famous 
navigator and discoverer of the islands. At first 
the natives received him with open arms and 
glad acclaim, thinking that he was their old 
god, Lono, who had come back to visit them. 
Capt. Cook was foolish enough to receive these 
divine honors, and at the same time to allow 
his men to commit various depredations. 

This made the Hawaiians suspect the divin- 
ity of the white man, and they were still fur- 
ther roused by the death of a young chief who 
was killed by a shot from one of Capt. Cook’s 
ships. The crowning folly came when the white 
men, intending to hold the king, Kaliniopuu, 
as a hostage for some petty theft, enticed him 
to step into a boat. 

There were mutterings against Capt. Cook. 
An old warrior cried, ‘‘I do not believe he is 
a god! I will prick him with my spear, and if 
he cries out I shall know he is not.’’ 

He struck him in the back; Cook uttered a 
ery. The chief gave- another thrust, and the 
great navigator proved to be mortal. 

That account of Capt. Cook’s death is un- 
doubtedly authentic, for Mrs. Judd received it 


| in 1828 from the old queen, Kekupuoli, wife of 
| Kaliniopuu, who was close to Capt. Cook when 


he fell. 

But there were other tragedies in the lives 
of those early missionaries—mostly the result 
of the rum and the:immoral habits that un- 
scrupulous white traders introduced among the 
simple-hearted natives. The good men and 
women from New England had to fight not 
only the ignorance and superstition of the 
Hawaiians but the worse evils that came in 
the train of so-called civilization. Yet in spite 
of tremendous obstacles the natives so rapidly 
improved in morals and manners that, as early 
as 1838, Richard Henry Dana could say in his 
famous classic, Two Years Before the Mast: 

‘*Certainly, the history of no people on the 
globe can show anything like so rapid an ad- 
vance from barbarism. I would have trusted my 
life and all I had in the hands of these people. ’’ 

Nearly a hundred years have now passed 
since that first missionary ship entered the 
harbor of Honolulu, and to-day we find on that 
shore, which was then dusty and desolate, one 
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of the most beautiful cities of the world. The 
royal palms that line the streets, the banyans, 
the flowering shrubs in endless profusion, the 
trim lawns and the hedges of hibiscus and 
night-blooming cereus were almost all intro- 
duced by the missionaries. In Honolulu you | 
find beautiful homes, fine public buildings, | 








splendid schools, stately churches, a contented, 
happy and prosperous people, natives and for- 
eigners alike, and all very largely the result 
of the trials and sacrifices, the work and the 
worship, the comedies and tragedies, of those 
| early days that transformed the savage and the 
| barbarian into the civilized gentleman. 


GREAT POSSESSIONS 
Ry Agnes h Mary Brownell 


‘| “his banker, Mr. Oldham, and 
his friend, Charley Sher- 
wood, were making their way 

homeward on foot, for the Oldham 

car was temporarily disabled. They 
went slowly ; they were not expected 
until seven o’clock. The Sherwoods were visit- 
ing the Oldhams, and the social calendar of the | 

Daily Monitor disclosed the information that | 

Mrs. Oldham was entertaining that afternoon 

in honor of her guest, Mrs. Charles W. Sher- 

wood of Chicago. An elaborate description of 
gowns, refreshments and decorations followed. 

The two men had spent the afternoon looking 
up old friends, recalling to mind old associa- 
tions and reviewing the changes of twenty-five 
years. But the hour from six to seven in winter 
time in a prosperous village of the Middle West 
is by common consent dedicated to the evening 
meal. Smoke ascended from kitchen chimneys 
as from beacons; kitchen panes were brightest ; 
and although there might be a disposition 
among the men-folk to tarry, each carried his 
vision of a lady with flushed cheek and a capa- 
cious gingham apron over her afternoon finery, 
moving briskly and methodically about in the 
rear of his house, and it was there perforce 
that his footsteps turned. Mr. Sherwood and 
Mr. Oldham found each other dull company. 

It lacked yet a quarter to the set hour when 
Mr. Oldham and his guest faced homeward, 
going by way of one of the older residence 
streets instead of through the 
lighted and now nearly deserted 
Main Street. Mr. Oldham could 
not have told why he should sud- 
denly have conceived a distaste 
for the fine new street lights and 
the brightly illuminated windows 
of the business part of the town. 
He was a simple and reserved 
man who had been successful in 
business. He was now well past 
the middle years, and he was be- 
ginning to be tired—tired of illu- 
minations. He was social—but he 
had never really enjoyed enter- 
taining; he liked to have the 
neighbors drop in. 

He glanced at Sherwood. He 
had been a little surprised on first 
seeing this friend of his youth 
after so many years. It seemed to 
him that Sherwood had changed 
scarcely at all, except that he had 
filled out. His face was unlined; 
it had an impassive look. His 
air, his clothes, his manner of 
greeting his old-time friends—a 
certain man-of-the-world quality 
a little disquieting at first to 
small-town folk—made it at once 
apparent that here was a man 
who had been successful. 

Sherwood had not noticed his 
friend’s preoccupation. He sent 
a faintly interested glance along 
the old street that had once been 
fumiliar to him. Suddenly he stopped short. 
‘The house they were just passing —a little 
wooden structure with an oblong bay window 
capped by a square wooden tower—drew his 
gaze. Little golden pools lay beneath the ar- 
chaic window, and prodigal light streamed 
out. It looked like an overgrown dall’s house 
furbished and lighted up for a play. 

‘*Don’t tell me that it’s not Old Stargazer’s 
tower !’’ cried Sherwood. 

‘*Same old tower,’’? Oldham agreed. 

‘*Remember when they built the window 
and perched the tower aloft—ornamental iron 
railing and all? Now who’d have thought I | 
should remember the railing? Why—where is | 
the railing ?’’ 

‘*Railing’s vanished, I’m afraid. It’s been 
twenty-five years, remember. They made the 
house over when David got married.’’ 

‘Old Stargazer! And how’s he making it??? 

‘*Not very well, I guess,’’ said Oldham. 

**Any children?’’ 

‘*Two—girl’s a cripple. ’’ 

‘*Where is Starr?’’ asked Sherwood. ‘‘How’s 
if come we didn’t run across him to-day ?”’ 

‘*‘Why, the fact is—I never thought. Does 
something in the basement of Artie Beeman’s 
store. Not much stargazing for him now; it’s 
right down to earth with him. His father died, 
but old Mrs. Starr’s living with them yet. 
Pity the girl’s the older; boy’s in school.’’ 

‘‘Old Stargazer! Two old folks to support, 
and had to get married. ’’ 

‘*That’s David !’’ 

‘*Had aspirations along some line, I remem- 














ber: used to read spare times in old Holcomb’s 


office. Aspirations—and now bur- 
rowing underground !’’ 
‘‘Something to do with the ele- 
vator, I think — he comes up to 
the surface occasionally. Oh, well, 
I don’t go long on fate, destiny, 


|or whatever you may call it; it’s all in the 


| day’s work. id 

‘*Poor David! Poor Old Stargazer !’? 

They resumed their walk, but they were 
silent. A strange, reminiscent train of thought 
had started in Sherwood’s brain. The mention 
of David Starr’s name had had aqueer, disquiet- 
ing effect on him—David and his aspirations. 

Oldham continued to see the little house with 
its bay window and its tower—the sole ex- 
travagance of which David Starr had ever been 
guilty, possibly of all his earlier aspirations the 
only one that he had ever realized. They were 
so modest, those expressions of the Stargazer’s 
dreams, that their presence detracted nothing 
from the simplicity of the house. Indeed, they 
seemed rather to lend to it a quaint dignity. 

Oldham felt a sudden curious wonder about 
David Starr’s house. If he had had the right, 
he would have liked to enter it, to ensconce 
himself in quiet within its curtained recess, 
and to look out from the windows of its tower 
room over the quiet street. 

They were approaching his own house now, 
which blazed with light. He saw shadows 
passing and repassing across the windows. All 





as he had opened the dining-room deor and 
caught the spicy odor of carnations, he knew. 
There they were: three red carnations, his 
natal flower, in a glass vase in the centre of 
the breakfast table, and his plate perched peril- 
ously on a group of packages. He pretended 
not to notice, for he knew the rules of the 
game ; he had had birthdays before. 

They were waiting for him: his little trem- 
ulous mother—fine, fair and gently faded, the 
beauty .of the family, clad in gray percale, 
which had a sheen of silk upon it from its ex- 
quisite ironing ; his wife, brisk, alert, a lovable 
Martha; Roland, the boy, who was like her; 
and his little Jinny. Jinny was luminous; her 
little face this morning looked round and full 
of color. Pretending to see nothing, he hurried 
to his place and began the blessing. 

When he came to the words, ‘‘For what we 
are about to receive, Lord, make us truly 
thankful,’’ his voice trembled. He came to an 


end; they were all looking at him. He began | 


carelessly to turn his plate; at last he allowed 
himself to see the parcels beneath. Each one 
had an inscription. 

‘*To my boy, from Mother.’’ It was a fine 
linen handkerchief that had been long in the 
making, pierced with a thousand tiny stitches, 
and every one for him. 

‘* For David, from Martha.’’ Substantial 
house slippers of heroic proportions. 

‘* Father, from Roland. Many happy re- 
turns !’’? Gloves—smart tan ones such as Artie 
Beeman himself might have worn. 

‘*To the dearest Father in the Whole World, 
from Jinny.’’ This was a tie—but such a tie! 
—of knitted silk in a very intricate stitch, and 
done by Jinny’s own clever fingers. 

David read the inscriptions on the parcels 
and shone more than ever, but somewhat 
mistily, like sun through a fog. Little lame 
Jinny hobbled cheerily away with the parcels 
for their safe-keeping and, coming back, left 
a fugitive caress somewhere in the region of 
David’s right ear. 

There was a blue bowl filled with the amber 
sauce of apples ; David perceived that they were 
using the cherished silver spoons, now very thin 





comfortable sort of coat. It had disappeared. 
David would have liked to know who was 
lucky enough to be friends with it now. 

The clerks were arriving —some of them 
smartly dressed young girls. Their faces were 
fresh and glowing from the chill air; but by 
closing time queer lines and hollows would 
show in some of them. David thought of little 
Jinny, who need never go out to work. Jinny’s 
very misfortune protected her; he could keep 
her as rich men keep their daughters. 

The boy who swept up the trash and litter 
was not bright; but he could go round cease- 
lessly with his mop and dustpan and keep the 
stairs and the aisles clean. Thinking of Roland 
in high school, with a good position mornings 
and evenings as clerk in the new grocery, David 
had resolved to do what he could for the dingy 
little sweep. That resolve had already borne 
such good fruit that the boy’s meagre occupa- 
tion had become considerably enlarged to him. 
His dull eyes took on a gleam of interest and 
affection this morning at sight of David. He 
had come at the earliest possible moment, and 
the aisles and stairs were in spotless order. 

David observed that, and said encouragingly, 
‘*Want to lend a hand with those new packing 
eases, Charley ?”’ 

Charley’s heavy face lightened; he looked 

almost intelligent. 
_ The Stargazer worked that day with his usual 
methodical deliberation. This quiet, unhur- 
ried, capable manner of his pervaded every 
department below stairs. Trade was brisk ; the 
basement bargains had become a feature at 
Beeman’s. The girls behind their counters, 
like poor Charley, warmed to the encourage- 
ment of his smile. There was a fine enthusiasm 
behind those trays of artificial flowers and the 
counters of remnants and domestic goods. Per- 
haps there was aspiration there, too—David’s 
sort, those of a stargazer in a basement! 

The day was so very busy that the noon hour 
was almost a dream to David. He could scarcely 
have told what Martha had for his dinner, 
except that it was savory and hot. But at last 
it was closing time at the store. David, who had 
that day received the present of another year, 
walked home in a fine glow, as 
befits a man who has attained 











DAVID BASKED IN A SORT OF DREAMY CONTENT 


those passing shadows on the lace hangings 
in the illumined windows were repeated in a 
fantastic tapestry on the ground without. He 
thought of David’s peaceful golden pools. 


David Starr was employed in the basement 
of Beeman’s department store. He had been 
given the courtesy title of basement manager. 
He kept an alert eye on the stock of goods for 
which he was responsible, and knew to a dish- 
pan just what and how many of its kind his 
shelves and crates and boxes contained. He 
unloaded the new goods, and, as Oldham had 
surmised, occasionally came to the surface 
with a consignment for the upper floors. To 
see him at work no one would ever have taken 
him for a stargazer. When he was about his 
heavier work, he wore a checked gingham 
jumper and a suit of the excellent overalls 
from his own specially selected stock; but 
when engaged in the performance of less 
arduous duties, his shining shoes and coat and 
trousers and head,—the last commonly pro- 
tected by a little black skullcap,—his neat 
linen and the careful tie marked him as the pos- 
sessor of that most exquisite attribute, neatness. 

On this morning, which had chanced to be 
his birthday, David, upon awakening, had 
wondered what it was that gave him a peculiar 
feeling of happiness that persisted throughout 
the chilly process of dressing. His eyes shone 
behind his shining glasses, his clothes shone 
in spite of their sponging with weak ammonia 
water. He clattered down the stairs like a boy 
in new boots—his shoes had been half-soled 
and had not lost their tirst stiffness. As soon 





and fragile, and the china that he and Martha 
had started housekeeping with, and that, when 
the babies came, they had put away for very 
special occasions. The red flowers swayed in 
their crystal vase; and there were waffles— 
altogether it was a very special breakfast. 

When they had done, and David had gone 
to the entry to put on his shabby overcoat, 
Jinny came merrily hobbling with a red flower ; 
and strangely,—for who can understand these 
things ?—the red flower pinned on David’s coat 
seemed to warm him through and through. He 
looked back when he had reached the walk, — 
back at Jinny standing in the door with her 
apron gathered up about her head for warmth, 
—back at his bay window and his tower. 
Roland walked with him to the new and flour- 
ishing corner grocery, where he worked morn- 
ings and evenings. They talked as man to man. 

‘* Well, good-by, Rolly!’’ said David; and 
he thought with a sort of happy pang how soon 
the boy had outgrown the baby name. 

‘* Good-by, sir!’’ returned Roland with a 
deference that pleased David strangely. 

He was soon at the store. Its glass front made 
a wonderful display. David, in the act of pass- 
ing in, suddenly missed something. There had 
been a coat—a heavy, gray and serviceable over- 
coat of an unobtrusive but excellent fashion. 
They had talked over the matter of this coat 
in family conclave. David could have taken 
the coat on a charge account, but the Stargazer 
had a simple and practical financial code. He 
never got what he had not the money to pay 
for. Still, he had a peculiar feeling for this 
coat—a sort of intimacy. It was such a friendly, 





the half-century mark. 

As soon as he had opened his 
door, he felt something electric in 
the air. They had been talking, 
and now of a sudden fell silent. 
He looked humorously at them ; 
he did not even care to ask. He 
was very tired but very happy. 

Beside his chair the birthday 
slippers awaited him; when he 
had put away his coat and hat, 
he slipped his tired feet into his 
Martha’s gift. Those slippers 
seemed magical, for at once a 
wonderful ease pervaded his tired 
body. The little aleove formed by 
David’s window, with its table 
and its chair, was his study in 
winter ; in summer he transferred 
those furnishings to the tower 
room. Sitting there in his birth- 
day slippers, with a library of 
three slim volumes ‘on his table, 
and on it, too, the knitted silk tie 
half revealed in its tissue wrap- 
pings, and, laid carefully to one 
side, the smart leather gloves with 
the fine linen handkerchief folded 
upon them, David basked in a 
sort of dreamy content. 

Presently they called him to 
supper—only it was more than 
supper ; it was a modest banquet. 
In place of the red carnations 
was a cake with candles; all the things that 
David liked best went to the making of this 
feast—his golden jubilee. To his astonishment, 
whenever one of them met another’s eye, both 
seemed to have the greatest difficulty in re- 
straining a most unusual merriment. Jinny 
kept urging them to eat, as if the viands were 
in danger of melting before their eyes. 

‘*Kat! Eat!’? she would exclaim if conversa- 
tion threatened to take up too much attention. 

The instant they were done, up she sprang 
and limped happily to the door. Roland fol- 
lowed. David could hear them rummaging in 
the closet under the stairs; he heard a gay 
direction and a smothered laugh. The little, 
fair mother sat slowly clasping and unclasping 
her hands. He thought that Martha looked 
remarkably handsome; he had never seen her 
look so well; there was a shining quality 
about her who was usually so staid. They 
were watching the door, which finally opened. 

David gazed in a sort of stupefaction. Roland 
and Jinny were walking together; but only 
their heads and their feet showed, so enveloped 
were they in something warm, gray and com- 
modious. It was the coat—the friendly coat. 

In a jiffy they had him into it. A soft, deli- 
cious, snuggling warmth stole over him. Now 
he knew why Martha had made over the 
old dress instead of getting materials for a 
new one, what Jinny had done with her lace 
money, where Roland’s earnings at the new 
grocery had gone, how the little mother had 
used her tiny interest money. 

‘*How does it feel, father? Father, how does 
it feel?’’ cried Jinny, limping gayly about, 
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peering into the pockets and trying the effect 
of the collar high, closed and open. She stuck 
the new gloves into a pocket so that the 
tops showed smartly; the handkerchief, too, 
peeped out cornerwise; she deftly knotted the 
new tie and patted it into place; the birthday 
slippers gave him a quaint air of masquerade. 


**T feel—why—I feel—like a millionaire!’’ 
declared David, in a voice that was curiously 
hoarse when you consider the protection and 
warmth that the friendly coat afforded him. 

It was at that moment that Sherwood, passing 
his house, was saying in contemptuous pity: 

‘*Poor David! Poor Old Stargazer !’’ 


AT ANTICOSE! 


Cy C.A.Stephens 


In Five Chapters 


HE next day we got to work at 

| overhauling the ricks of lumber. 

We began with the cedar shingles. 

Addison thought, and so did I, that, with the 

tug costing us thirty dollars a day, we ought 

to waste no time in getting something done to 
show for the old squire’s money. 

The shingles were in bunches, which lay 
scattered along the shore for half a mile or so, 
where the storm waves had flung them up. 
For the most part they were dry, and the 
bunches were not too heavy for us to shoulder 
and to carry along the beach. We began to col- 
lect the best of them at a place where it seemed 
practicable to make a raft. 

By eleven o’clock we had brought together 
almost nine hundred bunches. The day was 
hot, however, and the work by no means light, 
for the beach was rough and rocky. Addison, 
Willis and I did not greatly. mind it, but 
Bronson, who was not inured to work, looked 
wilted. After a while Addison, who was keep- 
ing an eye on him, said: 

‘*We ought to have some of those ‘baked 
apples’ for dinner. Bronson is nimble with 
his fingers, and he has brought his guns and 
fishing tackle; I move we elect him berry 
picker, hunter and fisherman for the party.’’ 

Willis and I began to see what Addison was 
driving at, and heartily voted, ‘‘Ay’’; for as 
Bronson was our guest, it did not seem right to 
make him work as hard as we should have 
to work. 

‘*Well, then,’’ Addison said, ‘‘we want some 
of those ‘baked apples,’ Bronson, and we want 
them in the course of an hour. So get a bucket 
and hurry up! There’s sure to be plenty on 
the flats behind the beach. But take your gun. 
You may run into a bear or a moose almost 
anywhere behind the beach here.’’ 

About an hour had passed, when we heard 
Bronson ‘‘Soho!’’ at the camp. He had got 
back on time, but had less than a quart of 
‘*baked apples. ’’ 

‘*Didn’t find many, ’’ he said. **But, fellows, 
I came upon a mighty queer contrivance back 
there in the woods. I couldn’t make it out.’’ 

‘*What was it?’’ Willis asked. 

‘*It looks like a barrel, but it’s iron,’? Bron- 
son said. ‘‘It is on a support of logs, and has 
had a fire in it, but it doesn’t look to me as if 
it were. meant for cooking food.’’ 

‘*How far away ?’’ Addison asked. 

‘‘Oh, not more than ten minutes’ walk from 
here. It’s at a ledgy place just before you come 
to the peat flats. ’’ 

Just then Capt. Cain and the four sailors, 
who had been working with us on the beach, 
came up. They were very grumpy, for they 
had expected to do nothing except navigate the 
tug and to have an easy time at Anticosti for 
a fortnight or so; but Addison had told them 
plainly that morning that the rate at which 
they were being paid included their labor in 
rafting the lumber. At last, with a good deal 
of grumbling, they had set to work. 

The prospect of dinner cheered them up a 
little, and as we ate together they grew a little 
more genial. When we had finished, Addison 
proposed going to have a look at Bronson’s find. 

The place proved to be scarcely half a mile 
from the beach, at a point where an outcrop of 
the limestone ledges rose slightly above the 
surrounding level; the spruce and fir growth 
there was rather scattered and low. On a rise 
in the ground a structure of rough.logs ten or 
twelve feet high had been built cob-house 
fashion ; it narrowed toward the top, and was 
covered with a platform. On the platform stood 
what can best be described as an iron barrel, 
since it was much the shape of one, and of 
about the same size as an ordinary flour barrel. 
We easily climbed the rude pyramid and at 
the top found room on the platform for ten or 
twelve persons. Standing up there, we could 
look out to sea over the tops of the low trees. 

We examined the queer barrel, and saw, as 
Bronson had said, that some one had built a 
fire-in it within a few days. Charred brands 
and a foot or more of ashes lay at the bottom. 

‘*Know what this is and where 








Chapter Two 


to have their fire up 
here?’’ Bronson ex- 
claimed. 

‘*Wal, the kind of hunters 
that built that fire wanted it 
there!’? Cain growled, with 
a hearty execration. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see what this is for? 
Look round. Look- out to 
sea 1”? 

‘* A false beacon, of course !’’ 
Addison exclaimed. 

‘Sure as fate!’’ said Cain. 
‘This is probably the light 
we saw when we were stand- 
ing off the island. Some one 
ought to swing for it. I make 
no doubt that thing has sent 
more than one poor fellow to . 
his death !’? 

The captain had all a mari- 
ner’s natural hatred for a 
false beacon. ‘*We must make 
our affidavits to this thing,’’ 
he said. ‘* There’s evidence 
enough here to convict the 
scoundrels—if they can only 
be caught. I dassay there’s a 
gang of them not far away, 
like’s not a whole settlement 
of ’em, with women and 
young ones, somewhere in 
the woods back of these peat 
flats. ’’ 

‘*Yes, there’s a big back 
country where no one is sup- 
posed to live,’’ Addison said. 
‘“*It is all of thirty miles 
across the island from where 
we stand.”’ 

‘Oh, there’s room enough 
for any number of ’em!’’ 
Cain exclaimed impatiently. 
‘** Officers might search for 
months and not find ’em. No 
doubt they keep spies on the 
lookout ; they may be watch- 
ing us this minute. But we’ll 
take this old crow’s nest 
with the ashes in it and put it where it’ll 
be safe. It may be wanted as evidence. ’’ 

**T wish he would let it alone!’’ Willis mut- 
tered to me; and somehow I felt that way 
about it myself. But Capt. Cain handed the 
barrel down to the sailors. 

‘*Don’t spill the ashes out of it,’? he cau- 
tioned them. ‘‘We must keep those brands and 
ashes in it, to show how it has been used.’’ 

The four sailors carried the barrel right side 
up, first to camp and then, after further talk, 
to the tug in the mouth of the creek two or 
three hundred yards farther on, and stowed it 
away in the coal bunker. Cain said he would 
take it to Rimouski, when we returned, and 
afterwards forward it to the Canadian author- 
ities at Quebec. 

We then went to work again on our shingles, 
and continued until after four o’clock, when 
we began to notice a disagreeable odor. The 
wind had suddenly shifted from north to south- 
east; the odor came from that quarter and 
increased as the wind freshened. 

‘*That’s a dead whale!’’ Cain said. 

‘*Tf it gets much worse, we’ll have to move 
our camp!’’ Bronson exclaimed. 

The captain and the sailors laughed. ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t do to go on a whaler,’’ Cain said. 

‘*Bronson, you are the hunter, you know,’’ 
Addison said, at last. ‘‘I think it is your duty 
to go and investigate this.’’ 

‘*Ay, sir,’? Bronson responded; but as he 
started for the camp, Addison nodded to me to 
go with him. The discovery of the iron barrel 
had disturbed him more than he cared to show. 

Bronson had brought two guns with him—a 
double-barreled shotgun and a carbine ; we took 
both pieces. As the tide was out, we crossed 
the creek on the bar at the mouth, and started 
along the beach to the southeast. 

‘*T don’t see how any earthly thing can give 
off so much odor !’’ Bronson said. 


DRAWN BY GEOR 





it came from ?’’ said Capt. Cain, 
tapping the iron barrel. 

“*T confess I don’t,’’ Addison 
admitted. 

‘*That’s an old crow’s nest!’’ 
the captain exclaimed. ‘‘ The 
lookout’s barrel from the mast- 
head of a whaler. ’’ 

‘*T suppose some hunters found 
it on the beach and used it to build 
their camp fire in,’’ Willis said. 

‘*But why should hunters want 








‘“*There must be cubic miles of 
it{?? 

We pushed on and finally, after 
we had gone far beyond where 
we had stopped on the preceding 
day, we turned a craggy point 
of the shore, and came in sight 
of a vast flock of sea birds, hun- 
dreds, yes, thousands of them, 
circling, settling, hovering over 
one spot. We were still nearly 
half a mile away, but we could 





see that the centre of attraction was a long 
black - and - yellow object that lay in a pool 
among the exposed reefs. 

There could be no doubt that it was a dead 
whale in an advanced stage of decomposition. 
We started to walk round to windward and 
approach nearer. At last we reached a place 
among the crags within two hundred yards of 
the pool in which the carcass lay. It was a 
large whale, at least seventy feet long. 

At times the cloud of birds actually obscured 
the carcass from view, and their eager yet plain- 
tive cries added a touch of strangeness to the 
wild surroundings. But the birds were not the 
only feasters present. Suddenly there popped 
forth from some cavity of the huge carcass a 
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WE EASILY CLIMBED THE RUDE PYRAMID 


black animal, which looked small to us at first 
sight, but which we perceived was a bear. 

‘*Let’s get him!’’ Bronson exclaimed. 

‘*Shoot away, then,’’ said I. ‘*You have the 
carbine. ’’ 

Resting the gun across a rock, Bronson took 
aim and pulled the trigger. He missed the 
bear, but I think he hit the whale; for almost 
instantly two other bears popped out, followed 
by yet another, and then by one more. The 
last was really an enormous beast. 

Bronson fired again, and then twice more; 
but such a prodigious rumble and roar of wings 
had begun—as the hundreds of screaming birds 
rose at once—that I do not think that the bears 
heard the shots. But they knew that something 
had happened, and, with the big one leading 
the way, all five of them started for the cover 
of the forest. As we were between them and 
the woods, they were heading straight for us. 

Bronson discharged the remaining two shots 
in his magazine; and still the bears did not 
seem to understand that danger was in front 
of them. On they came, with their toenails 
scratching the slippery yellow reefs. In a 
minute more they would be on top of us! 

Jumping up, I fired both barrels of the shot- 
gun, but duck shot is not ammunition for bears. 
The animals did not pause an instant. Turn- 
ing, Bronson and I started to run along the 
rocks out of their way. We covered a hundred 
yards in good time. When we looked round, 
the bears had taken to the woods, and, judging 
by the noise in the brush, they were still going 
at a great pace. 

We watched the birds for a few minutes 
longer, and then, since it was beginning to 
rain, we started back. Although we made haste, 
it had grown quite dark when at last we caught 
the glimmer of the camp fire. They were broil- 
ing more lobsters, and the sailors were chanting 
a quaint French song. 

As we ate, we reported concerning the whale ; 
but we did not say a great deal about the bears, 
for we realized that we had not distinguished 
ourselves as bear hunters. 

What with carrying shingles and walking so 
far, we had found it a tiring day. Addison sug- 
gested that we take turns standing watch that 
night; but the others thought that with nine 
of us sleeping there together, there was no 
danger. Pretty soon after supper we turned in. 

I soon dropped into a restless sleep, from 
which I kept starting up. Too much lobster! 








Once I waked, thinking that some one stood 
looking into the shed, but I decided that I must 
have been dreaming. The others were snoring, 
and I soon drowsed off. By and by an odd noise 
waked me again. It sounded as if some one had 
dropped an iron bucket on the stones not far off. 
Addison had waked, too, and was sitting up. 

‘*What was that?’’ he whispered, hearing 
me stir. 

**Out there by the tug, wasn’t it?’’ 

The tide had come in, and we thought that 
the sound was made by a chain rattling as the 
tug lifted. We both lay down again, but a mo- 
ment later we plainly heard some one treading 
on pebbles and loose stones. 

**Some one’s out there by the tug,’’ Addison 
whispered, and, fumbling in 
his coat pocket, struck a 
match. We glanced round the 
shed. ‘‘Thought Capt. Cain 
might have got up; but there 
he lies—snoring.’’ 

Reaching for Bronson’s car- 
bine, he pointed it out to sea 
and fired. Instantly we heard 
the sound of some one running 
away. The captain, Willis and 
the others had started up. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ they 
exclaimed. 

“Some one’s prowling round 
the tug,’’ Addison answered. 

Lighting a lantern, we set 
off down the beach toward the 
tug. We had not gone far when 
we came upon the crow’s nest 
lying upset among the stones. 
Some one had ferreted it out 
in the coal bunker and had 
tried to carry it off! 

‘*Shows one thing!’’ Bron- 
son said, as we stood there 
listening. ‘‘Some one’s got a 
bad conscience about this old 
barrel !’’ 

‘* Shows another thing! ’”’ 
Capt. Cain muttered. ‘‘Some 
of those chaps was a-watchin’ 
us when we hid it. They 
knowed jest where to come 
for it! But they don’t get it!’’ 
he exclaimed, with an oath. 
‘*Here, Pierre, and you, Lotte, 
pick that up and take it to 
camp! I’ll keep my eye on it 
after this!’’ 

The sailors lugged the bar- 
rel to the shed and, under 
Cain’s directions, stowed it 
behind the bunk. 

‘“There!l’’ the captain ex- 
claimed. ‘‘If anyone else 
comes for it, he will have to 
explain his business to me!’’ 

The next morning we got 
together more shingles and 
about a thousand bunches of clapboards. When 
we returned to camp at noon, we found that 
some one had again tried to make off with the 
crow’s nest. It was lying on its side at some 
distance from the shed. The marauder had 
moved the boards of the slant roof aside, and 
rolled it out; evidently our return had fright- 
ened him away. 

**You see how bad they want it!’’ Cain 
cried. ‘‘It’s my duty to report this thjng at 
Quebec, right off, too, and have this gang of 
wreckers broken up before they do any more 
mischief. ’’ 

He was much excited, and declared he would 
start as soon as the tide came in. Addison and 
I demurred, however, on account of the ex- 
pense and loss of time. 

‘*Tf you go off and leave us like that, you’ll 
have to pay your own coal bill and lose your 
time,’’ Addison told him. 

Cain thought otherwise, and we had a hot 
discussion. At last Addison suggested that, as 
the weather was fine, we should make up a 
small raft and have. the captain tow it down to 
Gaspé ; there he could report the incident of 
the false beacon by telegraph to Quebec. An 
experimental trip seemed worth while, for it 
would show us whether we could really salvage 
the lumber. Cain rather surlily agreed to this 
plan. 

Accordingly, we set to work that afternoon, 
and brought together timber and deals for a 
raft of about twenty thousand feet of lumber. 
It was heavy, hot work, and even lobsters 
failed to keep me awake that night. The few 
hours of darkness passed quietly, and we heard 
nothing further from the wreckers. 

The next morning at ebb tide we laid the 
raft. We pinned the timbers together with cross 
sticks and secured them further with rope lash- 
ings before we piled on the deals and boards. 
On top of all we loaded five hundred bunches 
of cedar shingles. 

The tide was not high enough to float the 
raft until after eight o’clock that evening. 
Then Cain, after getting the crow’s nest 
aboard, worked the tug out of the creek and, 
making a circuit round the now submerged 
ledges, backed slowly inshore. He put one of 
the sailors on the raft, to give him the line 
and fend off. At last he got things to suit him, 
and pulled out to sea. As he went he gave us 
three long farewell toots of the whistle. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


HE fast young man made his record on 

the downhill road. 

RUIT jars are scarce—save every one of 

them that you can lay hands on, and fill 
it with fruit or vegetables. If the women’s 
eanning clubs want a slogan, here’s a good one: 
Every jar is a jolt. 


LACKERS”’ is, of course, an excellent 

name for those who refuse to do their 
duty by the country, but one man thinks he 
has a name that is even better: he calls them 
‘the refusaliers. ’’ 


NLIKE some of our states, which have 

disposed of their valuable timberland at 
absurdly low prices, New Brunswick still 
retains 7,750,000 acres of crownlands. The 
annual revenue from the sale of stumpage is 
an important part of the income of the provin- 
cial treasury. Last year it was $422,909. 


OT all good conundrums are modern. Our 
grandmothers teased one another’s wits 
with excellent ones. Here is one that we re- 
member: 
There is a word of plural number, 
A foe to peace and human slumber; 
Now how strange this metamorphosis: 
By adding ‘‘s” what plural was is so no more, 
And sweet what bitter was before. 
VERY war adds new words to the lan- 
guage, some of them coined from the raw 
material of new experiences and new condi- 
tions, some transferred from other languages. 
Our dictionary makers will not fail to take note 
of ‘strafing, ’’ ‘*Zeppelined, ”” ‘*poilu, ’”” ‘toam- 
ouflage,’’ ‘‘barrage,’’ ‘‘unit,’’ in its latest 
sense, and other words that would have meant 
nothing to us three years ago, but are now in 
daily use. _ 
HE East is going to raise more wheat. 
In New York there is a well-organized 
movement to have the farmers of the state 
plant a million acres of wheat for 1918. Even 
that would be only a little more than the wheat 
acreage of the state a generation ago. Of late 
the acreage has shrunk toa third of that figure. 
In New England, too, there is a marked in- 
erease in wheat acreage this year. Maine, for 
example, has planted 10,000 acres, which is 
three times as much as it planted last year. 
MERICANS have no monopoly of ‘‘the 
red, white and blue.’’ It is an interesting 
eircumstance that the fiags of all three of the 
great nations of the Entente Alliance—Great 
Britain, France and Russia, now our allies— 
consist of combinations of red, white and blue. 
Those who wish to make a French flag should 
remember that the three stripes are not of equal 
width. The blue stripe, next to the staff, is 
thirty per cent of the length of the flag, the 
white stripe thirty-three per cent, and the red 
stripe thirty-seven per cent. 
S the regular army has gone to France, 
and the National Guard—the old state 
militia—has been mobilized and taken into the 
Federal service,—also for France, no doubt, — 
the men beyond military age have come for- 
ward and formed volunteer companies of state 
guards, or home guards. There are now one 
hundred and fifty thousand of them drilling 
regularly. The national committee of patriotic 
and defense societies is making an extensive 
survey of the home-guard organizations 
throughout the country, and on completing it 
will recommend action by the War Department 
to harmonize drill, uniforms and equipment. 
ie may be that this war may yet mark the 
end of the old pension system as a policy to 
be pursued in the future by the United States. 
The Treasury Department is reported to be 
eonsidering the advisability of substituting 
insurance for pensions. At any rate, Secretary 
McAdoo has appointed an advisory committee 
made up of insurance men of national experi- 
enee and fame to draft a tentative plan. The 
present intention is to include not only com- 
pensation to families in ease of death but 








indemnities for disability, industrial rehabilita- 
tion of the crippled and separation allowances 
for dependents—in reality a new and better 
pension system under another name. 
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WHAT WE HAVE DONE 


T is four months since we declared that 
] war existed between Germany and the 

United States. Let us consider what we 
have accomplished during those months toward 
winning the war. 

We have recruited our standing army and 
our militia forees up to war strength; we 
have, therefore, about 700,000 soldiers already 
under arms; those who are not veterans are 
undergoing the final training that will prepare 
them for the front. 

We have registered all the young men in the 
third decade of their lives, and drawn nearly 
700,000 of them to form a new army, the train- 


| ing of which is to begin in a very few weeks. 


We have built thirty-two great training camps 
for the use of our soldiers in as many different 
parts of the country. 

We have given three months or more of 
special training to between 40,000 and 50,000 
young men to fit them to become officers. 

We have already sent one division of regular 
troops to France and more are on the way. It 
is probable that we shall have 150,000 men on 
the fighting line before snow falls and between 
500,000 and 1,000,000 there by next spring. Our 
first detachment is already at the front. 

We have sent over scores of hospital units, 
with surgeons, nurses and supplies, and we 
have dispatched to France, to England and to 
Russia special corps of foresters, railway work- 
ers and engineers, who are helping mightily in 
their own way behind the battle line. 

We have sent across the ocean a squadron of 
destroyers that have done valuable service in 
the campaign against the submarines, and we 
are building and have nearly completed some 
500 additional craft that are especially designed 
for attacking submarines. 

Our navy patrols the Atlantic and is ready 
for battle duty whenever it is called on. 

We have organized the work of building 
merchant ships ; more than four hundred are al- 
ready under way, and the number will increase 
as fast as new facilities are provided. 

We have appropriated the money for a fleet 
of 20,000 airships and have begun to train the 
men who are to be their pilots. 

We have established a Council of National 
Defense, a Purchasing Board and a Commis- 
sioner for the Control of Food, all patriotic and 
experienced business men, who are introducing 
into our military preparations an orderliness 
and thoroughness such as was never known in 
any of our previous wars. ° 

We have raised a loan of $2,000,000, 000 with- 
out difficulty and are ready to absorb another. 
We have found the money for our own prepara- 
tions and lent money in considerable amounts 
to our allies, as they have needed it. 

As a nation we have undertaken the support 
of the Belgians; we have sent a medical mis- 
sion to France to help fight tuberculosis, which 
has become so terrible a plague since the war 
began ; we have sent aid, financial, industrial 
and political, to Russia. 

There is nothing of the glory and glamour 
of war about this summary of accomplishment. 
We have won no victories in the field, we have 
hardly fired our first shot against the enemy. 
We have had all the foundations to lay, and 
when we consider how mighty a task lies before 
us and how utterly unprepared we were for it 
the labor of laying the foundations seems to us 
to have been done systematically, carefully and 
with reasonable speed. Fortunately, we have 
had allies who could hold the line while we 
made ready. But very soon now the period of 
preparation will be over; America will stand 
forth, armed at last, and ready to bear its part 
in the fray. May that part be worthy of the 
history, the ideals and the might of our country ! 


So ¢ 


THE MEDICAL CORPS 


HAT story of the pious old lady who 
loved the sound of Mesopotamia has lost 
its amusing quality. To-day the word 
arouses only horror in the minds of those who 
have read the shocking story of the first Brit- 
ish campaign there in 1915. 

It is a story of disaster and disgrace. The 
expedition was undertaken without sufficient 
knowledge of the difficulties to be met, and 
carried out with divided counsels, a lack of 
supplies, inadequate transportation, rash ad- 
ventures and, above all, medical incapacity. 

The chief lesson that we Americans must 
learn is in the danger from medical incapacity. 
Nothing but insufficient food so quickly reduces 





an army to impotence as the lack of men, mate- 
rials and skill to handle wounds and diseases 
efficaciously. There is no reason to think that 
our government is ignorant of the facts or in- 
different to them. 

But unfortunately the government is not 
completely independent in the matter. It must 
have in its service a great army of doctors. 
They must be good doctors, not those who are 
willing to join the army or navy because they 
have not been able to build up a practice at 
home; and they must be volunteers, for there 
is no authority to draft them. Not long ago it 
was publicly announced that the number of 
physicians and surgeons who had offered them- 
selves for duty was quite inadequate to meet 
the demand. Perhaps there has been an 
increase in the number since then, but the 
medical corps still lacks several thousand of 
the number that it needs. 

To relinquish a practice that has been built 
up by fifteen or twenty years of painstaking 
and conscientious work, to forego the rewards 
of skill and reputation, to leave wife and chil- 
dren and to face the hardships of military 
camps—those are sacrifices that call for a high 
degree of patriotism; but medicine is a noble 
calling, and it is exactly the men to whom the 
description applies that are needed, and no 
others. Upon their patriotism, and therefore 
upon the adequacy of our medical corps, will 
depend the lives and limbs of hundreds of 
thousands of the young fellows whom we have 
chosen to defend for us the democracy of the 
world. : 

ss 


SOCIAL AWKWARDNESS. 


OU love society and want it. You mope 

and grow bored at home and long to be 

out among people, to hear their chatter 
and laugh with their merry laughter. It seems 
to you that to live is to be where others are 
living, not to mould in cold corners with 
monotonous labor and solitude. You envy 
those who seem to have the social gift by na- 
ture and are at home in any company, who 
appear never to act awkwardly or to say the 
wrong thing. 


You would give the world to be like that..- 


Somehow ‘the wrong thing always comes nat- 
ural to you. You make clumsy and inappro- 
priate movements and are intensely conscious 
of it. You say words that are not fitting, not 
gracious, not tactful. The minute you have 
said them, you would give anything to recall 
them. Perhaps you try to do so, and thus 
draw the attention of ten people where other- 
wise no one would have noticed. If you keep 
still, you feel like a block. If you make a de- 
termined effort to talk, you wish you had kept 
still, and you suspect that others wish so, too. 

The most painful part is the memory after- 
wards. A great orator tells us that he spent 
the night before his speeches thinking of what 
he was going to say and the night after think- 
ing of what he wished he had said. After every 
social occasion you are like the great orator. 
In the dim quiet of night you blush for what 
you said and for what you did not say. 

This is a hard weakness to overcome. .The 
best remedy is to realize the unimportance of 
what you say or do to anyone except yourself. 
Reflect how little you notice or care for the 
awkwardness of others, and remember that 
yours is*equally indifferent to them. 

The fundamental trouble is that, although 
you seek society to get rid of yourself and to 
live the life of others, you take yourself with 
you altogether too much. The next time you 
go into company, try to become wholly absorbed 
in what is going on about you, to think of 
others’ words and actions and interests, and 
leave yourself at home. 


ee 
THE FOOD EMBARGO 


HY should the United States limit 

V V the amount of food that can be ex- 

ported to friendly neutral countries, 
and what does it expect to accomplish by that 
means? 

In the first place, we must remember that 
the United States itself is no longer a neutral, 
but a belligerent; its aim, therefore, is not, as 
it was in the past, to see that legitimate neu- 
tral commerce is unhindered, but it is to win 
the war. Of course the measures it takes must 
be proper and lawful, but no one disputes the 
perfect right of this country to limit its exports 
as it pleases, especially in time of war. 

The present ‘‘embargo’’ is not by any means 
complete. Shipments to neutral countries are 
not forbidden; but they must be licensed at 
Washington, and in order to get such licenses 
the neutral nation must satisfy our government 
that that cargo or an equivalent supply of goods 


raised in the neutral country is not going to be 
shipped across the border to our enemy, Ger- 
many. There is going to be a terrible strain 
put upon our resources. We must supply our- 
selves with food and see to it that our allies, 
whose agricultural resources are depleted by 
the war, get enough to live on. After that 
there will not be much to spare. We are glad 
to send that surplus to the neutral powers, 
but not if it is to be used to strengthen the 
resistance of our enemy. 

It is certain that quantities of food and mil- 
itary supplies have reached Germany through 
Holland,Sweden, Norway and Denmark, much 
of it from this country, ever since the war 
began. There is a good deal of dispute how 
great those quantities are; the Dutch and the 
Scandinavian governments represent that they 
are very small; we and our allies believe that 
they are considerable—so considerable that if 
they were stopped Germany could go on only 
with the greatest difficulty. The British gov- 
ernment has collected figures that seem to prove 
that an amount sufficient to feed the whole 
German. army on the western front has been 
imported through adjoining neutral countries 
every year since the war began. 

We do not question the right of the citizens 
of neutral nations to sell their goods to Ger- 
many; we merely say that we do not mean 
that our foodstuffs, our copper and our cotton 
shall reach the enemy, either by direct trans- 
shipment or by releasing an equal quantity of 
neutral goods for export. 

The policy is one that must be carried out 
with tact and wisdom, for we do not wish to 
offend the neutral nations of Europe or to treat 
them unjustly. It does of course place them in 
a difficult position, for they must either put a 
restriction on a profitable form of trade, which 
they haye a perfect right to continue, or else 
do without many things that they need and 
that, under the circumstances, they can get 
only from the United States. But we cannot 
with justice to our own people or to our allies 
permit our own resources, which are none too 
great for the emergericy, to be used to the ad- 
vantage of the enemy; and we have a perfect 
right to insist that neutral countries that have 
enough food on hand to export thousands of 
tons into Germany shall not draw on the supply 
that must be stretched if it is to serve us and 


our allies. 
eo 8 


ADVICE TO FARMERS 


T is doubtful if anyone has ever been so 
] deluged with advice as the American 

farmer within the last half dozen years. 
His economic status was much in the world’s 
eye just before the war. The outbreak of 
hostilities emphasized his importance anew; 
and with the entrance of the United States 
into the conflict our people began to realize as 
they never had realized before how necessary 
is his service to the common welfare. At once 
public speakers and newspapers began to urge 
him to do more than ever, and even to tell 
him how to do it. 

The ordinary man too often cherishes a no- 
tion that farming is within the reach of anyone 
who has a little land and will spend a modicum 
of sweat upon it. In point of fact, good farm- 
ing is a highly skilled and occasionally a 
highly specialized calling. Almost any man 
can scratch the ground and plant seed, but 
the man who knows what his soil needs, how 
to meet that need, how and when to plant, 
to cultivate, to protect from enemies and to 
gather, preserve and market his harvest is in 
his way a really learned man. Industry is not 
enough. He must have experience, foresight 
and good judgment if he is to do those things 
so as to serve the common need and at the 
same time keep his farm productive and to 
win a modest competence from his labors. 
Moreover, he must do his work by means of 
forces that are largely beyond his control and 
that may sometimes prove distinctly hostile. 
The man who knows the successful farmer best 
is the first, not only to do him honor, but to 
deprecate much of the advice in which he has 
been well-nigh drowned. 

Something remains to be said, however, upon 
the other side. Many so-called farmers .are 
really miners, because they are exhausting in- 
stead of cultivating their fields. Some are so set 
in their habits that they not only refuse to listen 
to the results of scientific research, but decry 
them as essentially unpractical. Moreover, of 
all the greater industries agriculture remains 
the least organized either for competition or 
for codperation. In so far as the flood of advice 
indicates an awakening of public opinion to 
the farmer’s need and opportunity it is a hope- 
ful sign. He can afford to bear with an occa- 
sional fool if at the same time wise men are 





roused to his need of capital, labor, fertilizer, 
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markets and some method by which the expe- 
rience of all shall be brought to bear upon the 
problem of each through adequate organization. 
All this may involve some pretty radical 
changes in farm management; but the farmer 
need not fear to see them come, since he is the 
man who must finally win the largest gain 


rom them. 
CURRENT EVENTS 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—On Au- 
gust 5 the National Guard, recruited to 
war strength of about 430,000 men, passed to 
the national service and ceased to exist as 
state organizations. At that time it was an- 
nounced that the regular army had been 
recruited to 283,000 men and the marine corps 
to 40,000 men, with 200,000 men in the navy, 
40,000 men in training camps for officers, and 
60,000 men in other branches of the national 
defense service. ——On August 4 the govern- 
ment took over nearly 700 steel vessels of more 
than 2500 tons that are building, most of them 
for foreign owners, in twenty-five of the great 
shipyards of the country, in order to speed up 
the work on them.——It was announced that 
20,800 men of the 51,838 who passed the exam- 
jnations would be admitted to the second series 
of officers’ training camps that opened at six- 
teen camps on August 17. There were about 
40,000 men in the first camps. —— Secretary 
Baker told Congress on August 3 that the cost 
of the first draft would be $8,660,480. The 
work of examination and exemption, for which 
18,000 persons were enrolled the country over, 
showed that the draft was resulting in one 
soldier from each four registrants. ——It was 
announced that 200,000 men of the selective 
draft forces would be summoned to training 
camps on September 1.——The American Red 
Cross has been put on a military basis, an 
arrangement that will exclude undesirable 
persons from the theatre of the war. 
J 
ONGRESS. —On August 3 the House voted, 
357 to 0, to accept the conference report on 
the food control bill. The Senate passed the 
bil on August 8 by a vote of 66 to 7.——On 
August 6 the Senate finance committee re- 
ported the war tax bill, which had been under 
revision in committee since May 24. In its 
final form the bill provides for $2,006,970,000 
by taxation, or about $135,000,000 more than 
the House bill provided for.— The House 
leaders agreed to defer until the December ses- 
sion any action on the constitutional amend- 
ment for nation-wide prohibition, which the 
Senate passed on August 1. 
S 
KLAHOMA RIOTS.—Bands of rioters, 
organized to resist the draft law and 
containing many Indians and Negroes, spread 
terror through five counties in central Okla- 
homa during the first week of August. They 
burned buildings, destroyed bridges, raided 
ranches and killed several persons. By Au- 
gust 6 the authorities had the bands well dis- 
persed and two hundred of the principal 
offenders under arrest on the charge of treason. 


J 
OMAN SUFFRAGE.—A Senate debate 


on August 2 made it plain that the} 


objectionable demonstrations of the suffragists 
in Washington have prevented the Senate com- 
mittee on suffrage from filing at this session a 
report in favor of the proposed constitutional 
amendment. ° 


ISSION TO RUSSIA.—The American 

mission to Russia, headed by Mr. Elihu 

Root, arrived in the United States on August 3, 
after an absence of eleven weeks. 


eS 
RGENTIN A.—On August 5 the Argentine 
government refused longer to discuss the 
matter of shipping losses with the German 
minister at Buenos Aires, and’ notified Berlin 
that it must have a clear and final reply to 
its demands at once. ° 
REECE.—King Alexander, with Premier 
Venizelos standing at his right hand, 
took the oath of office and read his first speech 
from the throne on August 4. 
eo 
OAL PRICES.—A conference of the gov- 
ernors of sixteen states has been called, 
to be held in Chicago on August 16, to discuss 
concerted action toward reducing coal prices, 
even to the extent of seizing the mines. 
eS 
USSIA. — Accusations against certain 
members of the cabinet caused Premier 
Kerenski and his associates to resign on Au- 
gust 3, but a vote of confidence by the executives 
of the councils of workmen and soldiers and of 
peasants led them to withdraw their resigna- 
tions two days later. Premier Kerenski pro- 
ceeded to the task of reorganizing the cabinet 
on non-partisan lines. Ambassador Francis 
sent word from Petrograd to Washington on 
August 6 that he had full faith that Russia 
would fight the war through to the finish. 





THE GREAT WAR 
(From August 2 to August 8) 


A heavy rain and the resulting condition of 
the ground prevented the British from renew- 
ing during the week the great twenty-mile 
offensive that they launched successfully on 
July 31. The violence of their: artillery fire, 


however, and the spirit with which they met |- 


German counter-attacks, made it obvious that 
the great battle in all its fury only awaited the 
return of more favorable weather conditions. 
The British held the ground that they gained, 
although there was violent fighting at several 
points, and for a time the Germans regained 
possession of the village of St. Julien. The 
German counter-attacks were particularly vio- 
lent in the Ypres salient, but Field Marshal 
Haig’s men held their ground. The British 
gained additional ground south of Hollebeke, 
near the centre of the line along which the 
general attack was made. They also made suc- 
cessful raids into the German lines at Lom- 
baertzyde near the coast. The French made 
further progress in attacks near Bixschoote, 
north of Ypres. In the Champagne region 
the French penetrated the German lines in 
three places. On August 7 they also threw 
back German assaults at Avocourt Wood and 
in the Verdun sector. British airmen were very 
active at the end of the week, bombing the 








ATTACK BY LIQUID FIRE 


new German positions and getting photographs 
of them in anticipation of a renewal of the 
general attack. 

The Kaiser called a council of his high 
military and naval leaders in Brussels, pre- 
sumably to study the Allied offensive, which, 
if carried out as planned, would seriously 
menace the German position in Belgium, es- 
pecially along the coast where the U-boat 
bases are. 

The Canadian troops continued during the 
week to tighten the pincers that are slowly 
but surely forcing the Germans out of Lens, 
the coal centre north of Arras. 

On the eastern front the Russians continued 
to yield ground from northern Galicia to 
Bukowina and the Carpathians, although, on 
the whole, offering a stiffer resistance, particu- 
larly on the eastern Galician border. They 
were able to repulse a strong Teutonic attack 
east of Kovel, and at a point east of Czerno- 
witz they took the offensive and captured five 
hundred prisoners. Virtually all of Bukowina 
was again in Austro-German hands, and Berlin 
said that the Russians no longer held any part 
of Galicia except a small strip extending south- 
east from Brody. The Teutonic forces have 
pushed their attack into northern Moldavia, 
and on August 7 captured 1300 prisoners there. 
The Germans also pushed closer to Riga, the 
important Russian port and naval base on the 
Baltic. The hopeful phase of the situation on 
the eastern front was the probability that 
Gen. Korniloff, the new head of the Russian 
armies, would be better able to hold the sol- 
diers to their duty—that, and the increasing 
strength of Premier Kerenski in Petrograd. 

M. André Tardieu, in Washington as high 
commissioner of the French republic, denies 
that France is failing in its man power. He 
says that it has three million soldiers in the 
fighting zone, which is its greatest strength 
since the war began. That is exclusive of men 
in the colonies or in training elsewhere. Where 
it had only three hundred heavy guns when 
the war opened, it has to-day six thousand, 
with ample ammunition, in addition to eight 
hundred that it has given its allies. 

There has been a renewal of activity on the 
Austro-Italian front. The Italian airmen were 
notably active in early August, and made sev- 
eral telling raids on Pola, the Austrian naval 
base. 

A Berlin dispatch of August 6 told of 
numerous changes, in the imperial and Prus- 
sian ministries. The most important was the 
appointment of Dr. Richard von Kuehlmann, 
former ambassador to Turkey, to succeed Dr. 
Zimmermann as secretary for foreign affairs. 
The significance of that appointment lies in 
the fact that Dr. von Kuehlmann has been a 
vigorous opponent of ruthless submarine war- 
fare. 

On August 7 Liberia declared war on Ger- 
many, the sixteenth nation to take that step. 

The Canadian draft bill, by which it is ex- 
pected that 100,000 additional soldiers will be 
gained, passed its final stages in Parliament 
on August 8. 

The U-boat toll of the week was twenty- 
three British merchant vessels, of which 
twenty-one were of more than 1600 tons. 
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How War May Deprive You 
of a Hudson Super-Six - 


Materials Growing Difficult 


to Get—Costs Increasing 





Table of quantity and increase in cost of materials 
used in the Hudson Super-Six 


In each 7-passenger Hudson Super-Six Phaeton the following 
amounts of materials are used: 





The Cost The Cost Increase 

in 1916 Now in Pet. 
250 Ibs. frame steel... $ 1.35 per cwt........$ 5.25 per cwt........ 289 
335 Ibs. sheet metal 2.75 per cwt......... 8.15 per cwt.................297 
110 Ibs. aluminum castings. _.28 per Ib. ___._.. 50 per Ib. 179 





210 Ibs. cast iron........................ 13.25 per ton __..... 43.00 per ton.................. 325 


Our leather increase, which is one of the most important items, is 40%. Other uphol- 
stery items have advanced 100%. Our wheels have advanced 80% in price; our front and 
rear axles 30%; the!components of our tires, rubber and cotton, have advanced 75% and 
150% respectively. We use 60 pounds of copper in each Super-Six; it costs 100% more than 
a year ago. 











These are times when no one who will want an automobile 
within the next twelve months can afford to put off buying. 


The only certain way of getting a Hudson at all, or to 
obtain it at present prices, is by buying now. 


War conditions so greatly affect material supply and costs 
that future car production is uncertain. 


Note how costs have increased in the essential materials as 
shown in the above table. 


Cars which have made no record for performance or endur- 
ance and which have sold in the $1000 to $1300 class are now 
priced in the Hudson Super-Six class. 


Hudson Prices Not to Advance Now 


The Hudson factory is now in production with materials 
bought at last year’s material prices. When they are all gone 
then Hudson cars, too, must go up in price. 


As long as the present supply lasts, Hudson Super-Six cars 
can be bought at present prices. 


Compare them with the prices now asked for cars which 
have shown no such proofs of endurance. 


Go minutely over the claims and recommendations made for 
any car; check its price with that of the Super-Six and then 
take into consideration the character of dealer representation 
and service offered by the different cars and decide. 


Who has made such demonstrations of endurance? 


No other manufacturer has established important records as 
an indication of the performance capabilities of his cars. In 
fact, since Hudson first began to make records for speed, ac- 
celeration, power and endurance, there have been no other in- 
teresting tests announced by other makers. 


Buy Hudsons for Less Now Than Later 


By deciding now you can get a Hudson Super-Six at a price 
not much above what is asked for cars which formerly sold at 
a much lower price. 


If you wait, the inevitable adjustment of prices will again 
force you to pay the true difference. 


It is needless with most buyers to explain the greater value 
of the Super-Six. You no doubt have long preferred to own a 
Hudson. Now the question of its costing more than some other 
car should not deter you. But your decision must be made soon 
if you want to get a Hudson Super-Six. Other cars haven't 
even a price advantage now. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Mich. 
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A MOTHER CAT 
By Jeannie Pendleton Hall 


IG, wistful eyes, the amber tint 
Strained honey holds, while mid their 
light 
You see the pupil’s eerie glint, 
A thread at noon, a ball at night, 
Her only beauty since the sheen 
Left her thin coat, once rich and clean. 


Once her high tail, a flag full mast, 
Waved its aristocratic sign 
As on the drive she sauntered past, 
A cat unhurried, fair and fine. 
The merest rope-end one might bring 
Vies with it now, poor drooping thing! 


But if you seek a valiant heart, 
A lightning paw of wondrous aim 
Making the prowling foe depart 
Astonished, clamorous and lame— 
I point Old Puss to fill your need, 
A grand old Amazon, indeed! 


And if, on some pacific day, 
You find her overrate the charm 
Of those soft, sprawling babes that play 
About her breast, and stow them warm 
Among your pillows—take her part. 
Her judgment errs, but not her heart. 


She comes with low and coaxing cry 
To bid you love such cherub things— 
The wee red mouth, the round blue eye, 
The baby fur, too soft for kings. 
So stanch, so fond in every mood — 
Where lies a better motherhood? 
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PRIMITIVE SINCERITY 


Be N one of her delightful papers on 
mission work in West Africa in the 
Atlantic Monthly, Miss Jean Ken- 
yon Mackenzie relates the story 
of a Bulu woman who made a jour- 
ney of three days to consult her on 
a question of conscience. She was 
a Christian, the only representative 
of the “tribe of God” in her community, and her 
daily life was under close scrutiny. 

“‘We are watching the walking that you walk,” 
the women of her town had told her. “If it is in- 
deed a good walking, and it is a straight path, we, 
too, will arise and follow after you.” 

The responsibility weighed heavy upon the Bulu 
woman. In her own quaint phrasing, her “heart 
was hung up,” lest in her ignorance she should 
somehow cast an undeserved reproach upon the 
religion she professed. 

A few days before, her husband’s son had 
brought her a cutlass to keep for him while he went 
on a journey. She had questioned him about the cut- 
lass, and he had told her the truth, so she believed ; 
but even the truth did not quite satisfy her. The 
young man had found the cutlass in the forest. She 
felt that the ownership was doubtful, and had made 
her long journey to learn whether or not the cut- 
lass was a thing that a Christian woman might 
keep in her house. 

The incident is a touching illustration of the 
childlike sincerity with which the simple, unin- 
structed mind treats the things of God. As Miss 
Mackenzie elsewhere points out, a Bulu who 
changes his tribe adopts, without reserve, the 
customs of the tribe into which he enters, and in 
some such way he conceives of his obligations to 
the ‘‘tribe of God.’’ The new faith is no side issue. 
It is a new life that supersedes the old, and its new 
restraints and duties are matters of solemn mo- 
ment. Converted Bulus repeatedly appeal to the 
experienced Christian to decide practical questions 
of conduct. 

With our centuries of Christian tradition and 
our intelligent grasp of what the Gospel of Christ 
means in its bearing on human life, have we lost, 
in great measure, the primitive sincerity with 
which a simple mind accepts this gracious dis- 
closure of God’s will? The sermons of the earliest 
preachers of the Cross were not lengthy argu- 
ments or ingenious appeals to the emotions of the 
hearer. For the most part, they were simple an- 
nouncements of what God had done, under the 
leadings of love, for the salvation of needy men; 
and, wherever the announcements were credited, 
they seem to have been welcomed with the frank 
gladness of heart that such announcements should 
naturally inspire. The believers accepted it as a 
new discovery, which made life ‘brighter and 
sweeter and threw a flood of light over the dark 
mystery of what lay beyond life. 

Have we grown so familiar with a nominal Chris- 
tianity, in this later day, that the essential essence 
of it is obscured? Do we take it as a matter of 
course, much as we take God’s showers and sun- 
shine, thus missing the vivid visualizing of the 
thing itself, which makes it so impressive to the 
untaught Bulu? Or has the keen edge of our faith 
been blunted by contact with a kind of life that is 
grossly material? Be the cause what it may, prim- 
itive sincerity is a quality of mind and heart that 
we can ill afford to lose. 
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STRANGERS, BOTH 


HAVE abit of work for you, Myra,” 

Mrs. Humphrey said. ‘“‘I heard 
yesterday of a girl who has just 
come here as a governess at the 
Morgans. I know of few lonelier 
places in life than that of governess 
in a wealthy family. So I think we 
must take a hand in affairs. She does 
not live with the Morgans. Her time aside from 
school hours is her own, and I thought you could 
take her to Mrs. Reynolds’s class Sunday, or per- 
haps to the Alpha Club.” 

“I do think,’’ Myra sputtered as the door closed 
behind the caller, ‘‘that it’s positively immoral to 
have a manner like Mrs. Humphrey’s! She simply 
hypnotizes you. You can’t refuse her to save your 
life. And all the time, inside, you’re simply sput- 
tering over it. If that isn’t calculated to confuse 
moral issues, I don’t know what is!” 

“By which,” Myra’s mother said laughingly, “I 
infer that you are going to call upon Miss Lake.” 

“Tam going to take Miss Lake to Mrs. Reynolds’s 
class Sunday morning,” Myra replied grimly. 
**There I consider that my responsibility ends.” 

True to her word, both in letter and spirit, Myra 
called for Miss Lake Sunday morning, introduced 
her to Mrs. Reynolds, and dropped the matter from 
her mind. On the way to the church she had talked 








politely but without interest. It never occurred to 
her to try to “get acquainted” with the stranger— 
she did not consider that included in the bargain. 

Three months later Myra, bewildered, ill, and 
desperately lonely, found herself facing months 
alone in a strange place. The breakdown had 
come upon her like a thunderclap. To be ordered 
to do nothing, just live out of doors and rest—Myra 
shut her lips upon the dismay that swept her. ‘‘I 
won't be a coward, whatever I am,’ she declared 
fiercely. é 

The third day, among her letters was one in a 
strange handwriting; she read it curiously. 

“Dear Miss Carnot. I am sure that you will 
wonder, when you open this, who Margaret Lake 
is. She is a stranger to whom you once did a kind- 
ness that she never can forget. I was so desper- 
ately lonely and homesick! You see, I never had 
been away from home before. Then, the third 
Sunday, you called to take me to Mrs. Reynolds’s 
class. It was the opening of the doors; she invited 
me home to dinner—her girls ‘took me in’—I soon 
found friends and courage. I used to look at you 
across the church and wish that you could know, 
but I was too shy to tell you. But yesterday, when 
I heard that you were ill, I felt as if I must write 
and give you the thanks that my heart has held all 
the winter. You cannot be lonely, I know—one 
who so watches for lonely people! But I know you 
will be willing that one more friend should wish 
you strength with all her grateful heart. 

**Most sincerely, Margaret Lake.” 

Myra dropped the letter. Her cheeks were hot 
with shame. 
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EXPERIMENTAL YOUTH 


LVAN is only five and his sister Mildred is 
A seven. They live on the slope of a great hill 
in Los Angeles, up which cars are drawn by 
a cable. The automobile road that winds to the 
summit describes the sweeping curves of the letter 
S. An electric car line runs past the foot of the 
hill, and the road that comes down from the sum- 
mit crosses it to join Pasadena Avenue. 

One day the children were playing along the 
road, about three loops up from the bottom, where 
the road runs straight for half a city block. Alvan 
had a wrench that his father had borrowed, and 
was supposed to be carrying it back to its owner. 
They had two more loops to make, and then 
some stairs to climb to find the home of the wrench. 
It had taken an hour to come down three loops in 
their way of traveling. 

At last conscience wakened in Mildred. She 
snatched the wrench, and, calling to Alvan to 
follow, began to run. She rounded the first half of 
the next loop, and stopped. Before her lay a tire, 
lost off some hurrying automobile. 

“Oh-ee!”’ she said. “Let’s have some fun, Alvan. 
Set it up and let me get into it.” 

Obedient to the mandate of superior age, the 
boy struggled with the heavy tire. His sister 
dropped the wrench and gave a helping hand. 
When the tire was standing properly erect, she 
turned it till it headed down the grade and began 
to insinuate a foot into its interior. Soon she stood, 
with one foot ahead of the other, inside the shell 
of rubber and canvas, her body bent and the top 
of her head against the casing. Pulling the flanges 
outward with both hands, she jammed her*head 
hard against the opening and the flanges gripped 
it. Then, with both hands clinging to the inner 
flanges, she gave the word to loyal little Alvan 
to “Let it roll!” 

With as hard a push as his sturdy frame could 
give, the boy sent the rubber hoop trundling down 
the steep grade. All of the turns on the grade are 
banked. As the tire rolled down to the first turn, it 
shot up on the banked part, wavered a little, and 
turned. At the outer curve it nearly went over, but 
swung just in time. So it went careering round the 
last two loops and shot out on a straight line at the 
bottom, toward the car track. 

The motorman of car No. 1231, watching the 
track ahead, saw the tire whizzing down from his 
right. He laughed as he glimpsed its upper rim 
above the bank of flowers. Then the tire shot out 
past the flowers, and he saw a curved, distorted 
body and a white face that whirled in rapid revo- 
lutions, with yellow hair streaming and skirts 
fluttering. 

The passengers, who were not looking ahead, 
wondered why the man threw on the air brake so 
abruptly that they bent double over backs of seats. 
They thought they would report him. 

The conductor and motorman jumped from the 
car and ran back. There, just across the track, lay 
the tire and a very dizzy little girl. Then women 
swarmed from the car, to pet and soothe. A 
careful examination revealed only one bruise—a 
skinned elbow ; and when the dizziness had passed, 
Mildred sat up with a grin. 

“It was lots of fun,” she said. “I want to do it 
again.” 

That was not what her father said when he car- 
ried the tire up the hill and returned it to his neigh- 
bor, or what he thought when he found that the 
wrench was permanently lost. 
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WHAT WILL BECOME OF THE 
SULTAN’S TREASURE? 


N the green vaults of Constantinople lies hidden 
what may be the world’s greatest treasure, 
collected for ages and stored away. A throne 

of beaten gold, adorned with quantities of rubies, 
pearls, diamonds and emeralds set in mosaic, is, 
perhaps, the most dazzling object in the treasury. 
Selim I brought it from Persia early in the six- 
teenth century. There is a second throne of ebony 
and sandalwood, incrusted with mother-of-pearl, 
gold, rubies, emeralds and sapphires. 

Nowhere in the world are there precious stones 
to compare with the two great emeralds found 
here, one of which weighs two kilograms, and is 
as large as a man’s hand, and the other of which 
is only a little smaller. And the marvelous tankard 
of gold incrusted with three thousand diamonds— 
who wrought that, and for whom? 

Did anyone ever use the toilet set—bowl, pitcher 
and all—thickly set with turquoises, standing on a 
table that is veneered with diamonds? 

There are diamonds, turquoises, rubies, emer- 
alds and pearls by the half bushel. Formerly the 
jewels were kept in drawers, but when last seen 
they were in bowls, each of which held two gallons. 

In describing a luncheon that she attended in 
the harem of the present Sultan, Miss Grace Elli- 
son, author of An Englishwoman in a Turkish 
Harem, tells of diamond flowers that stretched 
from shoulder to shoulder of the high controller 
of the harem, and of earrings made in the shape of 
birds, holding in their beaks a pearl as large as a 
cherry. The Sultan’s granddaughter, a child of 
twelve years of age, she pictures as having her 
hair in a knot on the top of her head inside a 








diamond crown, the front of her dress covered 
with diamonds and her hands incased in gold 
mittens studded with rubies and diamonds! 

No museum in the world can boast a richer col- 
lection of armor, scimitars, shields, pistols, saddles, 
sandals, canes and the like, all bejeweled or 
wrought of gold. 

It is said. that the German Kaiser urged the 
Sultan to transfer his wealth and the sacred vessels 
and effigies to Berlin until the end of the war; but 
Enver Pasha objected, and is reported to have 
said that if Constantinople was not safe enough 
neither would Berlin be. 
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NO WONDER IT STUCK! 


The Man Outside (after five minutes’ hard struggle)— 
It’s no good, Alf, I don’t believe we shall ever git this 
bloomin’ thing in. 

The Man Inside—Git it in? Why, you fool, I’m trying 


to get it out! —Fred Buchanan in Printers’ Pie. 
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IN A SINGLE SENTENCE 


‘97 BELIEVE that his style is inimitable,” said 
Mr. Burpee, the guest of the evening, speak- 
ing of his favorite modern author. “For one 

thing, who else could employ, effectively, the long 

and intricate sentence that is so characteristic of 
his writing and that expresses his thought with 
such precision?” 

“No one, probably,” admitted Mr. Mayhew, the 
host. Then he added, with a glimmer of mischief 
in his eye, “I remember an attempt in that direc- 
tion, though. 

“Some years ago, I was driving with Mrs. May- 
hew and Evelyn through a country neighborhood, 
and I asked a woman at work in her garden if she 
could tell me anything about a Mr. Cobb, who, 
I thought, had lived in that vicinity. I got my 
answer in a single sentence. After we reached 
home we pieced our recollections of that answer 
together, and my daughter finally reduced it to 
writing. Perhaps you can find it, Evelyn.” 

After a little search Miss Evelyn returned with 
her notes, which she read as follows: 

“*I1f you mean Mr: Thomas Cobb, perhaps you 
noticed a small house about a mile back, although 
quite likely you wouldn’t, on account of a row of 
cedar trees that Mr. Hanner set out, the man they 
took a lease of with the privilege of buying, and 
perhaps would if it hadn’t been for her father, a 
Mr. Murch, who came to live with them, and was 
certainly the most unlucky person, but who tried 
to do his part, first by helping Mr. Cobb in running 
a little hothouse business that he was doing quite 
well at, until he trusted Mr. Murch to sit up and 
keep the fires going one bitter cold night, and found 
him asleep in the morning, with everything frozen 
stiff, and became discouraged and gave up and got 
him a job in the city, coming home Saturday nights, 
and leaving Mr. Murch to chore round the place, 
which didn’t take so much of his time but what he 
thought he might do something buying up fowl 
and dressing them for market, and so hired an old 
horse and wagon and fixed up a coop and started 
out one day with good success as far as buying 
went, but not otherwise, for the reason that when 
he was driving home after dark the old horse got 
frightened and ran the wagon against a stump by 
Mr. Lang’s barn, spilling out the hens and break- 
ing the harness so that Mr. Murch couldn’t mend 
it without a light, which he got by setting a little 
grass afire, and finally patched up so that he drove 
home, but without his hens, which wasn’t the worst 
of it, as it turned out, for the blaze had afterwards 
set Mr. Lang’s old barn afire and damaged him a 
hundred dollars, he claimed, which the Cobbs paid 
rather than have a fuss, although it was a blow 
to them, and made Mr. Murch so down in the 
mouth that they let him go to a nephew’s over in 
Bellfield to recruit, although I guess they would 
have hesitated if they had realized that he would 
bring home the scarlet fever, coming down with it 
the next day and giving it to the children, which, 
with doctor’s bills and everything, used up about 
all they had, and led them to give up their place 
and take a rent in Bayport, where they were going 
on the train the time the car got off the track, and 
not a person hurt except Mr. Murch, who had both 
legs broken, which you might think was the worst 
luck of all, but didn’t prove so, for, say what you 
will of the railways, this time they were more 
than fair, settling for four thousand, and putting 
the Cobbs right on their feet, and everyone glad 
of that part, and Mr. Murch gladdest of all that he 
had been of some use at last, with all prospering 
now, or were at last accounts, on a little place Mr. 
Cobb bought just out of Bayport, and where I 
presume you can find him, unless —’ 

“And here,” said Evelyn, folding up her paper, 
“is where father thanked the lady and drove on.” 
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THE CHARMED HELIOGRAPH 


NE morning—it was along the Aisne early in 
the war—a sudden burst of sun from a bank 
of cloud found two British officers lying on 

a grassy ridge enjoying a respite from the usual 
sodden weather and overcast skies. Together, says 
Mr. Frederic Coleman in From Mons to Ypres, 
they gazed on the entrancing panorama. 

As they looked down the wooded hillsides into 
the lower land that bordered upon the river, one 
of them suddenly called out, ‘Look! A helio!” 





From a hedge behind Moussy came the flash, 
flash, flash of a heliograph, in regular intervals. 

“Must be some fool sort of code,’’ said the junior 
officer. “I never saw anything like it before.” 

As they watched it the Germans saw it, too. 
Bang! went a big, black “Jack Johnson” not far 
from the spot. Smash! came another. Still the 
flashes twinkled trom the surrounding green. The 
first two shells were the forerunners of dozens 
that crashed through the hedge and into the turf 
all about the tiny centre of light. And then the 
clouds shut out the sunshine and the flashes ceased. 

The next morning a brief ten minutes of sun 
caused eyes on the ridge to wander valleyward 
again. Sure enough, two flashes, intermittent and 
apparently quite without coherence, came from the 
spot at the hedgeside. Soon the enemy howitzers 
played on the vicinity more fiercely than before, 
and after the sun had gone from sight they kept 
up their bombardment of the unfortunate spot for 
half an hour. Dozens of shells fell thereabouts, 
then scores on scores, 

That afternoon a cavalry officer had a journey 
to make, which took him to Gen. Monro’s head- 
quarters near Moussy. When his work was done 
he continued a few hundred yards and sought the 
spot that had suffered the awful shelling. It was 
not hard to find. The hedge was smashed and 
great, black holes gaped in the green fields round 
it. No sign could be seen of the helio party; but 
that was not surprising, since for more than half an 
hour shells had fallen all about the flickering light, 
until it seemed that no man could live in its vicinity. 

The staff officer strolled over to a battery posi- 
tion not far distant and asked for news of the sig- 
nalers. The gunners had wondered at the heavy 
shelling, but had seen no human beings near the 
hedge before or after the bombardment. 

Nonplused, the officer walked back to the dev- 
astated area, and, just as he was leaving, discov- 
ered the cause of all the trouble. There, caught 
on atwig of the hedge, swinging lazily in the wind, 
was a bright-bottomed, empty sardine tin, thrown 
carelessly aside by some satiated luncher. The 
sun, catching the bright bit of moving tin, had 
made of it a tiny reflector. Surely, never had so 
insignificant an object caused the Germans so 
great an expenditure of costly ammunition. 
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TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN, DR. 


N his biography of Abraham Lincoln, Lord 
I Charnwood tells the story of William Scott, a 
boy from a farm in Vermont, who, after a 
tremendous march in the peninsula campaign, 
volunteered to do double-guard duty to spare a 
sick comrade, slept at his post, was caught, and 
was under sentence of death when the President 
came to the army and heard of him. The President 
visited him, chatted about his home, looked at his 
mother’s photograph, and then he laid his hands 
on the boy’s shoulders and said with a trembling 
voice: 

“My boy, you are not going to be shot. I believe 
you when you tell me that you could not keep 
awake. I am going to trust you and send you back 
to the regiment. But I have been put to a great 
deal of trouble on your account. Now what I want 
to know is, how are you going to pay my bill?” 

Scott told afterwards how difficult it was to think, 
when his fixed expectation of death was suddenly 
changed; but he managed to master himself, thank 
Mr. Lincoln and reckon up how, with his pay and 
what his parents could raise by mortgage on their 
farm and some help from his comrades, he might 
pay the bill if it were not more than five or six 
hundred dollars. 

“But it is a great deal more than that,” said the 
President. “ My bill is a very large one. Your 
friends cannot pay it, nor your bounty, nor the 
farm, nor all your comrades. There is only one 
man in the world who can pay it, and his name is 
William Scott. If from this day William Scott does 
his duty, so that, when he comes to die, he can look 
me in the face as he does now and say, ‘I have 
kept my promise and I have done my duty as a 
soldier,’ then my debt will be paid. Will you make 
the promise and try to keep it?” 

William Scott did promise; and not very long 
afterwards he was desperately wounded, and he 
died, but not before he could send a message to the 
President that he had tried to be a good soldier, 
and would have paid his debt in full if he had 
lived, and that he died thinking of Lincoln’s kind 
face and thanking him for the chance he gave him 
to fall like a soldier in battle. 
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COUNTING UP TO “BOOMFIT” 


READER who was interested in the “Indian 

A counting” that The Companion told about 

on this page some months ago, has found in 

the London Chronicle something about a similar 

sort of counting that was long in use in a retired 
part of England. The Chronicle says: 

The elder generation of farmers in one of our 
northern dales used a strange set of numerals, 
especially when counting sheep. They made a gap 
in the wall just wide enough to admit one sheep at 
atime, and as the sheep went through they counted 
them, making a notch in a stick at every fifteen. 

Phonetically the numerals sound like ‘* Yann, 
tane, tether, mether, pip, sax, sane, catterer, 
wheeler, dick, yann-er-dick, tane-er-dick, tether-er- 
dick, mether-er-dick, boomfit.” 

“Boomfit” was fifteen; when they reached it 
they made a notch in the stick and began the 
strange chant all over again. 
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HIS PLEA 


NEGRO who was well-known to the judge 

A had been haled into court on a charge of 

having struck a relative with a brick. After 

the usual preliminaries, says Everybody’s Maga- 
zine, the court inquired: 

“Why did you hit this man?” 

“Jedge, he called me a black rascal.” 

“Well, you are one, aren’t you?” 

*Yessah, maybe I is one. But, jedge, s’pose 
some one should call you a black rascal, wouldn’t 
you hit ’em?” 

“But I’m not one, am 1?” 

“Naw, sah, naw, sah, you ain’t one; but s’pose 
some one’d call you de kind of rascal you is, what’d 
you do?” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 


1. Raw, hide—rawhide. Rat, tan—rattan. 2. 
Emend, mend, end, den. Grate, rate, rat, at. Steal, 
teal,lea. 3. Abijah, Sereno, Dexter, Elisha, Alaric, 
Claude, Horace. 4. Macaroon. Minotaur. 5. Com- 
mittee. Hornblende. 6. A personal misunder- 


standing over Looking Backward. 7. Scale. 
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THE FARM 
WHERE 
FATHER WAS 
A BOY 


BY JOHN MORRISON 





When father lived here on the farm— 
Oh, it was long ago! — 

Could he have had the fun I have, 
And known the things I know? 


Why, I have seen a fox to-day, 
Out on the pasture hill, 

And caught three minnows in the brook 
That flows below the mill. 


And I know where wild cherries grow, 
And where the wood grapes are, 

And where the fern root is more sweet 
Than sugar is, by far. 


And then I caught a firefly once, 
And found what makes the light; 
And once | heard an owl “Whoo! 
Whoo!” 
Beside the road at night. 


1 almost caught a turtle, too, 
Down by the lily pond; 

And, anyway, I saw a hawk 
Fly from the woods beyond. 


When father lived here on the farm, 
So very long ago, 

I wonder if he had such fun | 
And knew the things I know. 


In haying time I helped a lot! 
I helped to rake the hay, 

And high among the rafters climbed 
To tread the load away. 


Then once we thought a cow was lost; 
But Scotty found her track, 

And how he ran! but it was dark 
Before he brought her back. 


And once—it frightened me a bit — 
I found a cave one day. 

I’m sure that pirates lived in it, 
Or redskins hid away! 


Oh, every day brings something new 
For Scotty and for me — 

A thousand wondrous things to do, 
A thousand things to see! 


Still, father only smiles and says 
That very long ago 

He had the selfsame fun I have 
And knew the things I know. 
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GRANDFATHER’S WELL 


BY CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


WHOLE week at grandfather’s! Does 
A not that sound good? Alice and Mary 

thought it did, and when father came 
home and announced that they were to spend 
Old Home Week on the farm with his father 
and mother the girls could hardly wait to do 
their packing and make the journey. 

But when grandfather met them at the sta- 
tion with a handsome new automobile the girls 
were so much disappointed that grandfather 
could see that something was the matter. 

‘*I know what you’re thinking,’’ he said, 
with a laugh, after a moment’s thought; 
**you’re looking for the horses your father has 
told you about. Well, you’ll see them. You 
just hop in and we’ll ride home. Then you 
won’t have to get into an automobile or see a 
single city thing all the time you are at the 
farm. ’’ 

‘Really, grandfather?’’ cried the girls, as 
he tucked them in and started the car. ‘‘Have 
you got chickens and horses and cows??? 

‘*Everything,’’ grandfather assured them. 
“Chickens and ducks and colts and a brook 
and—well, about everything we had when your 
father was a boy.’’ 

‘*And the old well?’’ asked Alice eagerly. 

** And the old well, ’’ said grandfather. ‘* You 
shall have a drink out of it as soon as we get 
home. ’’ 

While they were greeting grandmother, 
grandfather put the new automobile away, and 
that was the last the girls saw of it all the 
time they were at the farm. Then grandfather 
showed them the barns and the horses and 
colts, and grandmother showed them the chick- 
ens and the milk house and the ducks. Then 
they all went over to the old well and had a 
drink, and found the water just as good as 
father had said it would be. And by that time 
the day was gone—days are so short sometimes ! 

Alice and Mary were up bright and early 





the next morning. The very first thing they 
did was to run down to the old well for a 
drink. Now, the first time that the girls drank 
from the old well they were so busy thinking 
of the wonders of the well itself that they did 
not have time to notice anything else; but this 
second time they peeped over the edges of their 
cups as they drank, and there, perched on the 
lowest branch of the tree that grew closest to 
the well, sat Mr. Robin Redbreast. 

**PDoesn’t he look cheerful?’’ asked Mary. 

Alice looked closely at Mr. Robin before she 
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THE WATER WAS JUST AS GOOD 


answered. Then she said, ‘‘It seems to me he’s 
only trying to look cheerful. There’s such a 
difference between looking cheerful and trying 
to look cheerful; you know yourself, Mary, 
that sometimes, no matter how hard you try to 
cover it up, the ‘trying to’ will show through !’’ 

‘*But why should Mr. Robin try to look | 





she seemed to feel how thirsty, how very 
thirsty, poor Robin must be. 

After dinner was over, the girls helped grand- 
mother clear the table and wash the dishes; 
then they ran out into the orchard and climbed 
up to the first branch of the oldest apple tree. 
That was the very best place they had found 
for a comfortable, serious talk. 

‘*Now, then,’’ said Mary, as she settled 
herself into a comfortable corner, ‘‘what are 
we going to do about it?’’ 

‘*‘Um-m-m, let’s see,’’ said Alice. ‘*‘We might 
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AS FATHER SAID IT WOULD BE 


set a cup of water on the edge of the well—at 
the corner, you know. Maybe he could drink 
out of that.’’ 

‘*Maybe he could,’’ agreed Mary doubtfully, 
‘*but would he? Maybe he wouldn’t under- 
stand that it was for him.’’ 

‘*We might set it on the ground and then hide, 


cheerful ?’’ asked Mary, looking at him in a| so we wouldn’t bother him,’’ suggested Alice. 


puzzled way. ‘‘He has this beautiful country, 
the meadows and the garden. Why shouldn’t 
he be really-truly cheerful ?’’ 

Alice shook her head. ‘‘I give it up,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Let’s ask grandfather. ’’ 


‘*But a cup’s so little,’? objected Mary. 

There was a minute’s silence, and then Alice 
shouted and clapped her hands so hard that 
both girls nearly tumbled out of the tree! ‘‘I 





They scampered off to the barn, where they 
found grandfather in the act of rubbing down | 


the horses that were to take the girls for a} 





know! I know! I know!’’ she cried. ‘‘We’ll 
get grandmother to give us an old, deep pan 
and we’ll set it in a hole in the ground and fill 
it full of water. Then Mr. Robin will think 
it’s a new spring come to life!’’ 

There was not much peaceful sitting in the 
old apple tree after that! Down the girls scram- 
bled and off they ran toward the house. Grand- 
mother was interested in the idea at once and 
gave them a pan that was just broad enough 
and just deep enough to suit. Grandfather saw 
that something interesting was going on, and 
he came up to the house to see what it was. 

**We’ll let you dig the hole to put the pan 
in,’’ said Mary, and so he, too, had a share of 
the fun. 

In a little while the pan was tucked into a 
hole in the ground, near the old well, and the 
earth was packed neatly round it. 

‘*It doesn’t look quite right yet,’’ said Alice, 
as she studied it thoughtfully. ‘‘ Let’s put peb- 
bles on the bottom to cover the tin and put 
moss round the edge, as if it grew there.’’ 

When that was done to the girls’ satisfaction 
they filled the pan with water from the old 
well and then hid behind some bushes. 

In about two minutes Mr. Robin Redbreast 
came to the old well. He spied the pan of 
water the very first thing; but not knowing 
what it was or how it got there, he pretended 
that he did not see it. But in a little while his 
curiosity got the better of him and he flew 
down to see if it was really water that he saw. 
Then he perched on the edge of the pan and 
looked at the reflection of himself, and at last 
dipped his bill in and took a taste. 

Immediately he ruffled out his feathers, drew 
a long breath—and took a big drink. One, two, 
three, four, five drinks before he stopped. That’s 
how thirsty he was! And then he disappeared. 

**O dear! He’s gone already !’’ sighed Mary. 
** And I thought he’d stay a long time!’’ 

But she did not know Mr. Robin Redbreast. 
Would he stay and drink and let his little mate 
go thirsty? Not he! In no time he was back, 
and Mrs. Robin was with him. She sat on one 
side of the pan and he on the other, and they 
had the best time drinking that good cold water. 

After they had had plenty, they flew to the 
tree and sang a ‘‘thank you’’ song. Or maybe 
it was a ‘‘come here’’ song, for, even as the 
girls watched, two blue jays, three goldfinches 
and four more robins came and took drinks. 

And every morning after that, during all 
the week they stayed at the farm, Alice and 
Mary ran down to the well before breakfast 
and filled up the pan with fresh water before 
they took their own ‘‘before breakfast’’ drink. 


e¢@ 
DICK AND HIS SISTER 


BY ELEANOR TILESTON HOOPER 


My hair is very short and straight, 
Without a kink or curl; 

But brother Dick’s is full of waves — 
We wish he'd been the girl. 

And he is just as tired as I 
Of hearing people say 

Mine should have been the curly hair, 
And his the other way. 


If they had waited just a bit 
When we began to grow 

Before they named us as they did, 
This needn't have been so. 

It would have been an easy thing, 
As far as we can see, 

For me to be my brother Dick, 
And Dick a girl like me. 





GAMES OF OTHER 


drive in the afternoon. It was such fun to! 


watch that it is no wonder they forgot Mr. 
Robin Redbreast and his troubles. 
But when the girls ran toward the house at 


noon in response to the welcome dinner bell, 


they saw Mr. Robin on a cherry tree. ‘‘There 


he is again,’’ said Alice. ‘‘Now I must re-| 
member to ask grandfather about him!’’ | 


So as soon as her plate was emptied of its 
first helping of chicken pie, she said, ‘‘Grand- 
father, we saw a robin down by the old well 
this morning. And I thought he looked as if it 
were pretty hard work to sing. Do you suppose 
I just thought that or was he really in 
trouble ?’’ 

Grandfather thought a moment, as was his 
way; then he said, ‘‘I don’t know about the 
troubles, but I fancy the little fellow must get 
pretty thirsty these days. You know I told you 
we hadn’t had a drop of rain for fifteen days 
and that for the first time in many years the 


brook and the meadow creek are dry. I think | strike the ball into the beds 


perhaps he was thirsty.’’ 

‘*Thirsty !’? exclaimed both girls. ‘‘And we 
had plenty! And the well was right there!’’ 

‘*Not much good does that deep well do 
Robin,’’ said grandfather, laughing; ‘‘ but 
don’t you girls worry about him. He’s used 
to getting along some way.’’ 

Alice and Mary said nothing more about Mr. 
Robin just thén; but they thought of him a 
great deal; and every time Alice took a drink, 
between her bites of chicken and custard pie, 
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spaces within the lines are 
called beds. The players take 
turns. The first player strikes 
{a ball down into the first of 
| the beds, catches the ball 
| when it bounds back, strikes 
it down into the second bed, 
| catches it when it flies up, 
strikes it down into the third 
| bed, and so on to the fourth 
| bed, and then back in order 
to the first bed. He continues 
|to play as long as he can 


|in the right order. When he 
| fails, he is ‘‘out,’? and an- 
| other player takes his turn. 

| The winner is the player 
| who plays the longest without 
| being ‘‘out.’? The game can 
| be played by sides and the 
| score kept in the same way. 
The game is much harder 
| when a flat stick is used, in- 
| stead of the hand. 


At int tO " Hit 


DAYS AND LANDS 





BY HARRIET O’BRIEN 


VI. BALLY BEDS 


HE game of bally beds has long been played by the young folks of Scotland. Many 
of the oldest games were played with balls of one kind or another—as Egyptian ball, 
trapball, pall-mall, tipeat, and so on. Like them, this old Scotch game is played with a ball. 
First, five straight lines are drawn on the ground about two feet apart. The four 
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Mrs. L. E. Highfield writes: bed 
“T certainly rec- & 
ommend Mellin’s 
Food very highly. § 
“My son was ak 

# very delicate baby & 
# and owes his young § 
& lifeto Mellin’sFood.” 
fy Send today for a Free Sample f 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food = 

for your baby. zs 
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The fimerican Boy of 1849 


THE golden days of ’49 was a time 
of wonderful expansion in our 
country. Like American boys in 
every period of our history, the boys 
of '49 were trained in marksmanship. 
To-day this deep-rooted fondness for 
a gun is stronger than ever—and 
every American boy should have the 
pleasure of learning to shoot true to 
the mark with the safest gun ever de- 
signed for boys—the Daisy Air Rifle. 
The Daisy Pump Gunandthe Military 
Daisy are two big favorites. Both are 
50-shot repeaters, finished in blued steel, 
with turned walnut stocks, and sell at $3.50 
each. Other Daisy models 50c. to $3.00. 
At your dealer’s or sent direct 
from factory on receipt of price. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


= DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. & 
» 288 Union St., Plymouth, Michigan. * 


iDAISY}! 


AIR RIFLES 








Companion ‘‘ Name -On”’ Knife 
This Knife, 33g inches long, two blades, is given to 
Companion subscribers only for one_new ‘solicited 
yearly subscription; or sold & $1.00. Delivered free. 

Write and print the name to be inserted. 
Allow several days’ delay in filling orders. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass, 














THE BIRTHPLACE OF BASEBALL 


erstown, New York, hangs an oil painting with 
an inscription that runs thus: 


Major Gen. Abner Doubleday 
1819-1893 
Graduated from West Point, 1842; commanded 
7th N. Y. Civil War Volunteers from Coopers- 
town. He originated our National Game of Base- 
ball, and it was here in 1839 that he laid out the 
first baseball diamond. So reported the special 
| Baseball Commission in 1907. 
| The decision that Abner Doubleday was the 
| father of baseball and that Cooperstown was its 
| birthplace followed a thorough investigation of 


|many clues. The commission, which numbered 
| 


[' the new Delaware & Hudson station at Coop- 





>} | among its members two United States Senators 


| and several high officials of the National and the 

American Leagues, spent a long time in complet- 
| ing the research. 

At the time of the investigation, Abner Graves, 
one of the original players, was a mining engineer 
at Denver, Colorado. He proved to be the only sur- 
vivor among those young Cooperstown boys who 
| played so long ago in a village field, conveniently 
near Greene’s Select School. He reported that he 


bases and players virtually as they are in baseball 
to-day. 

The game had previously been nothing more 
than the English rounders, to which baseball, as 
now known, bears as little resemblance as drafts 
to chess. Abner Doubleday, who was then twenty, 
received his inspiration one day while he was 
playing rounders, and he lost no time in marking 
| out a diamond with a crooked stick. Later, he 

blocked out his new scheme on paper; but it is 

interesting to remember that he tried it first on 

Mother Earth. 

The diamond ‘he drew was thirty yards square. 
| Players, amateur and professional, have come and 
| gone; rule after rule has been modified; under- 
| hand throws and curved deliveries have arrived; 
| a change has come in the size and weight of the 

ball, which originally was two and one half ounces 
| of rubber covered with yarn and leather, weighing 
| six and one half ounces and measuring ten and 
| one half inches in circumference; in the wake of 
| the ball have followed padded gloves, catchers’ 

mitts, breast pads and masks; but the diamond of 
to-day still measures ninety feet along each side. 

How “bright”? was the idea that seized Abner 
| Doubleday on that summer day in ’39 can best be 

appreciated by reflecting that twelve thousand 
;}men in the United States are now said to be 
earning their living through baseball; that it is 
recognized as the national game, not alone of this 
nation, but of China and of Japan; and that there 
seems to be a likelihood that we shall be chal- 
| lenged, at no very remote date, to a match game 
with France! Just a spark of an idea, but from 
out that spark sprang the fun of nations! 

| After fighting valiantly in the Mexican and Sem- 
| inole wars, Abner Doubleday became second in 
| command at Fort Sumter, and at the outbreak of 
the Civil War aimed and fired the first gun dis- 
charged on the Union side. As a soldier, he was 
brave and able, modest and amiable. 

Another tie between the Civil War and baseball 
lies in the fact that the game got its first impetus 
through the soldiers who played it in camp and on 
hospital grounds when recovering from illness. 
Since then it has followed the flag to Alaska, and 
thence to all other American territory. Its progress 
in England has been slow in spite of the fact that 
it is a second cousin to rounders, but it has become 
very popular in Australia. The intervention of the 
great war has postponed a championship game 
between France and America. 
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FRONTIER HOSPITALITY 
Tews first impressions that the white man’s 


customs made upon the Indians were doubt- 
less more startling than their stoical natures 





| permitted them to reveal. In his book, From the 


Deep Woods to Civilization, Dr. Charles A. East- 


-| man discloses something of their feelings by relat- 


ing his experiences when, as a Sioux, he started 
on a one-hundred-and-fifty-mile walk to the Indian 
Mission School at Santee agency, Nebraska. 

All day I traveled, says the author, and late in 
the afternoon I came suddenly upon a solitary 
farmhouse of sod, and met a white man who had 
much hair on his face. I was as hungry and thirsty 
as a moose in burned timber. [ had some money 
that my father had given me; so I showed the man 
all of it, and told him by signs that he might take 
what he pleased if only he would give me some- 
thing to eat. 

When the family invited me to sit down with 
them at the table, I felt uncomfortable; but hunger 
was stronger than my fears, and I took my seat on 
a rickety stool between the big, hairy man and one 
of his well-grown daughters. All at once, without 
warning, the man struck the table with the butt of 
his knife with such force that I jumped and nearly 
gave a war whoop. In spite of their taking a firm 
hold of the homemade table to keep it steady, the 
dishes were quivering and the young ladies were 
no longer able to maintain their composure. Severe 
glances from mother and father soon brought us 
calm, and it appeared that the blow on the table 
was merely a signal for quiet before the farmer 
said grace. I pulled myself in much as a turtle 
would do, and possibly it should be credited to the 
stoicism of my race that I have never eaten a 
heartier meal. 

After supper I got up and held out to the farmer 
nearly all the money that I had, but, to my aston- 
ishment, he merely smiled and shook his head. He 
then invited me to join the family in the sod-house 
parlor, but owing to the severe nerve shocks that 
I had experienced at the supper table I respect- 
fully declined and betook myself to the bank of a 
stream near by, where I sat down to meditate. 
Presently there pealed forth a peculiar, weird 
music and the words of a strange song. It was 
music from a melodeon, the first 1 had ever heard; 
and the tune was ‘‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 

A little later the good man came out and gave 
me a kind invitation to sleep within the sod walls, 
but I signed to him that I preferred to sleep out- 
doors. I rolled myself up in my blanket among the 
willows, but every star that night seemed to be 





telling the story of the white man. I slept little, 
and early the next morning I was awakened by 
the barking of the farmer’s collie and the laughter 


| of the daughters. I got up and came to the house. 


Breakfast was nearly ready, and every member of 
the family was on hand. Afterwards I once more 
offered my money, but the white man refused me. 
I was glad. Then and there I loved civilization, 





and renounced my wild life. 


saw Doubleday mark off the lines and place the. 








N this “supreme test” of the 

nation, private interests must be 
subordinated to the Government's 
need. This is as true of the tele- 
phone as of all other instrumentali- 
ties of service. 


The draft for war service which 
has been made upon the Bell 
System is summarized in a recent 
Government report. 


Government messages are given 
precedence over commercial mes- 
sages by means of 12,000 specially 
drilled long distance operators all 
over the country. 


The long distance telephone fa- 
cilities out of Washington have 
been more than doubled. 


Special connections have been 
established between all military 
headquarters, army posts, naval 
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stations and mobilization camps 
throughout the United States. 


More than 10,000 miles of special 
systems of communication have 
been installed for the exclusive use 
of Government departments. 


Active assistance has been given 
the Government by the Bell System 
in providing telephone communi- 
cations at approximately one hun- 
dred lighthouses and two hundred 
coast guard stations. 


Communication has been pro- 
vided for the National Guard at 
railroad points, bridges and water 
supply systems. 


A comprehensive system of war 
communication will be ready at the 
call of the Chief Signal Officer, and 
extensive plans for co-operation 
with the Navy have been put into 
effect with brilliant success. 


As the war continues, the demands of the Government will increase. 
And the public can help us to meet the extraordinary conditions by putting 
restraint on all unnecessary and extravagant use of the telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 











Brooks Rupture 
Appliance Used by 
* U.S.War 


——_<- 


Dept. 


The United States 
Department of War, 
for the past nine years, 
hasordered Brooks Rup- 
ture Appliances. The 
Surgeon-General states 
that the Examining Sur- 
geons have ‘certified ia 
each case that the Appli- 
ance was satisfactory.’ 
Hundreds of theseappli- 
ances have been sold 
to the War Department, 
but never has one 
been returned as un- 
satisfactory. 


Made to Your Measure 


Because it is made to your measure, it fits perfectly. 
Because it fits perfectly, it gives complete sup- 
port, permitting the wearer to engage in activities 
otherwise denied. Soft, pneumatic cushion adheres 
to the flesh, and slipping is impossible. No danger- 
ous springs. No hard, unyielding pads. No steel 
torust. Durable—cheap. 

Prove Its Merits At Our Expense 

A word from you will bring the Brooks Rupture 
Appliance on 10 days’ free trial. You are the sole 
judge of its merit. If you return the appliance, no 
questions will be asked. Place your case in our 
hands; we are specialists with 30 years’ experience. 
Write today for catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks. The Brooks Rupture 
Appliance has relieved thousands. 
It will relieve you. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 



























470C State St. Marshall, Mich. 
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RITE TODAY. 

big money taking orders gh and 
H nt, su es ani 
| thing in the bicycle line half usual prices. 0 tew 
yy second-hand bicycles 83 to 88 to clear. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. W-50, CHICAGO 


nts Wanted 


Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay for it out of your com- 
missions on sales. My agents are making money. Shipments 
are prompt. Bush 
Cars guaranteed 
or money back. 
Write at once 
for my 48 - page 
catalog and all 
particulars. Ad- 
dress J. H. Bush, 
Pres. Dept. 802. 
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rite at once for 
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BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinois 
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AMERICAN 


PEDOMETER 


THis Pedometer is carried like a watch in 
the vest pocket, or attached to a belt, and it 
carefully and methodically ticks off and regis- 
ters every mile or fraction of a mile walked, 
up to one hundred. If you are run down, 
physically, adopt a more active outdoor life. 
Walking is one of the best of exercises, and 
the systematic use of a pedometer will be of 
great service. 

Given to Companion subscribers only for one 
new yearly subscription and 30 cents extra; 
or sold for $1.50. In either case we will 
deliver free anywhere in the United States. 

Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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ASOLINE versus OATS.—Great Britain has 

recently forbidden everyone to feed horses 
on grain suitable for human food. The action 
causes the National City Bank to call attention to 
the possibilities of greatly enlarging the food sup- 
plies of the world, by using the vast areas now 
devoted to producing grain for horses, for which 
the world is fast substituting power-driven vehicles 
and cultivators. The number of horses on farms in 
1917 is no greater than in 1910. Meanwhile, the 
shift of production from oats, chiefly used as food 
for horses, to that of wheat as food for man, made 
rapid progress. The number of acres devoted to 
the production of oats in 1916 showed an increase 
of less than eleven per cent over that of 1910, 
whereas the acreage devoted to wheat in 1916 
made an increase of twenty-seven per cent over 
that of 1910, and corn also showed an increase, 
although not so great as that of wheat. During the 
1910-1917 period, in which the horses in the country 





showed a slight decrease in numbers, and the | 


acreage devoted to the production of their food | 


showed a less gain than that of the acreage 
devoted to the food of man, the production of 
petroleum, which is the food of road and farm 
machinery, shows an enormous increase. The quan- 
tity of petroleum produced in the United States 
was 8,801,000,000 gallons in 1910, and 12,264,000,000 
gallons in 1916. Figures of world production of the 
various cereals indicate that substituting petro- 
leum-fed power machines for the grain-fed horse 
would materially increase in other countries the 
area available for producing food for man. In the 
United States, where oats and wheat grow side by 
side on lands capable of producing grain, the area 
devoted to oats was, in 1915,—the banner-crop year, 
—41,000,000 acres, and to wheat, 60,000,000 acres. In 
the world as a whole, the area devoted to producing 
outs is about one half as great as that devoted to 
wheat. 


EOGRAPHICAL ANOMALIES.—Most per- | 


sons, if asked whether Baltimore, New Orleans 





and Galveston are nearer to Rio de Janeiro than | 
Boston or New York is, would say yes, but they | 
would be wrong. Boston is thirty miles nearer to | 


Rio de Janeiro than 
New York is, eighty 
miles nearer than 
Philadelphia, ninety- 
two miles nearer than 
Baltimore, four hun- 
dred and eighty miles 
nearer than New Or- 
leans and five hun- 
dred and ninety -six 
miles nearer than 
Galveston. Virtually 
all of South America 
lies to the east of the 
United States. Draw 
a line due south from 
New York City to the 
Antarctic Ocean and 
it will pass through 
the Pacific Ocean, not 
the Atlantic, and far to the west of Valparaiso. 
That is why the relations of South America, at 
least on the eastern side of the continent, have 
been so much closer with Europe than with us. 
The distance from South America to Europe is 
about that from the United States to Europe, yet 
the coast of Brazil extends to within less than two 
thousand miles of the nearest point on the coast 
of Africa. Pernambuco, Brazil, is only three days 
by fast. steamer from Dakar and Cape Verde, and 
the projected railway from Gibraltar to Dakar will 
some day make it possible to reach South America 
from Europe in five days. 
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THE NEW SHORT ROUTE FROM 
EUROPE TO SOUTH AMERICA 


ENCING A CONTINENT.—Since 1891 the 

State of South Australia has erected 29,148 miles 
of vermin fences, enough to encircle the world and 
with the remnant build a double line of fence along 
the southern border of the United States. New 
South Wales has spent more than twenty-seven 
million dollars for rabbit extermination and has 
within its borders ninety-eight thousand miles of 
fence. Of late years, says the National Geographic 
Magazine, the rabbit has been paying his board. 
He goes to swell the total of food exports from 
the commonwealth. Along the country roads rab- 
bits may be seen hung on the fences awaiting the 
rabbit carts that convey them to the packing 
houses, to be prepared for shipment as frozen 
meat and hides. During 1913 Australia exported 
frozen rabbit and hare to the value of one million 
four hundred thousand dollars and skins to the 
value of three million dollars. 


ANISHED COAL BEDS.—Many coal beds in 

the great coal fields of the Western States have 
at one time or another taken fire and burned for 
long periods, baking and reddening the overlying 
Strata so that they have become a kind of natural 
brick or terra cotta. The fires were hot enough in 
places to fuse and recrystallize the overlying shale 
and sandstone so as to form natural slag. At some 
places the slag resembles true igneous rock; at 
others it consists largely of rare minerals. Thor- 
oughly fused slag seems to occur chiefly in crevices 
or chimneys through which the hot gases gener- 
ated by the burning coal escaped to the surface. 
The chimney-shaped masses of slag are harder 
than the surrounding baked rock and, after that 
has weathered away, form the curious pinnacles 
that surmount many clinker bluffs or buttes in the 
West. Some of the coal beds, especially those on 
the higher hills, were perhaps ignited by lightning; 
others were probably started by prairie fires or 
camp fires; but since burning at the surface has 
been so common as to affect most of the coal beds 
in an area of more than two hundred thousand 
Square miles, much of it has probably been due to 
Spontaneous combustion. Coal beds are now burn- 
ing at or near the surface in many places in the 
West. The fire is disclosed by the smoke and the 
fumes that rise from it, and by the heat at the sur- 
face of the earth near the outcrop or above the bed 
—heat so intense that it kills all vegetation. As the 
coal burns out, the overlying rock or earth gener- 
ally caves in, so as to form large fissures in the 
ground. As the fire works back from the outcrop 
the heat acts on the overlying rocks, but finally 
combustion dies out for lack of oxygen. It is hard 
to say how far from the surface the fires may ex- 
tend. Field studies of the United States Geological 
Survey indicate that a bed lying beneath twenty 
feet or less of cover may burn out completely 
under large areas, and even where the cover is 
several hundred feet thick the burning may extend 
five hundred feet back from the outcrop. 
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were goin’ shootin’! 


Vacation’s nearly over, and you don’t want to miss 
a single day of real sport. 

It’s fun to go shooting with one gun between two 
fellers. But it’s better yet if you each have a gun of 
your own. You are old enough now to own a Win- 
chester. If you haven’t got one, ask dad to let you 
have one. Remind him of the fun he used to have 
with a Winchester at your age. Tell him it’s your 
turn now to know the joy of trigger magic. 


Get dad on your side 


Tell your dad what a gun will do for you. Tell him 
it will teach you responsibility, self-control, self-reli- 
ance and make you a good citizen of the future. 

Tell him that sooner or later your natural interest 
in a gun is going to make you get your hands on one, 
so the sooner you learn the correct use of a gun, the 
better. Remember, it’s just as important for you to 
know how to handle a gun safely as it is for you to 
know how to swim. 


Medals for skill with a rifle 


To encourage rifle shooting among the boys and 
girls of America, the Winchester Company is offering 
Gold Plated and Silver Plated “Sharpshooter” and 
Marksman” Medals. These are awarded by the 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, an honorary club with 
a membership among boys and girls all over the 
United States. There are no dues and no military 
obligations involved. Read the full conditions in the 
panel on this page. 

This contest will teach you how to handle a gun 
correctly from the start and will be a great help to you 
on your hunting trips. You'll make fewer misses, and 
come home with a bigger “bag” of woodchucks and 
other game. 


There is a place near you, either in the open or ata 


















MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch 
round barrel. Shoots three sizes of ammunition. The most 
popular .22 caliber repeater ever placed on the mark 


MODEL 90. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 24-inch 
octagon barrel. The standard target gallery rifle for 25 years. 


MODEL 03. Automatic hammerless take-down rifle. Handles 
only its own .22 Automatic cartridge. 
fast as the trigger can be pulled. 


Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. A low priced, 
light weight gun made in two sizes. 


WINCHESTER 
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Oh J-I-M-M-Y, come on over, 
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club, where you can shoot. If you do not know where 
to shoot, write us and we will tell you where and how 
you can, or we will help you organize a club. 

Get your dad to go down to your dealer with you 
and look over the Winchester guns. You'll be sur- 
prised what a good gun you can get for the money. 


What the name “ Winchester” means 


The name “ Winchester” stands for the best tradi- 
tions in gun making. For over half a century Win- 
chester has been the standard of pioneers and sports- 
men. Winchester rifles built the West. As the need 
grew, Winchester originated a model and a caliber 
for every purpose. 

Today, the Winchester Company makes a greater 
variety and volume of small arms than any other 
manufacturer of firearms. 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name “Win- 
chester” is fired over 50 times with excess loads for 
strength, smooth action and accuracy. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth 
of an inch in thickness or diameter. By the Bennet 
Process, all Winchester barrels are given a finish that 
lasts a lifetime; hard to scratch and resists rust. 

The same care that is taken with Winchester guns 
is taken with Winchester ammunition. The two are 
made for each other. This care in manufacturing ex- 
plains why Winchesters are used by experts every- 
where. 


Ask your dealer for catalog and booklet 


Go to your dealer and look over the new stock of 
Winchesters. Get that gun today; make the most of 
your vacation while it lasts. Ask your dealer for our 
catalog and booklet on the proper use of a gun and 
rules of the Winchester prize contest. If he cannot 
supply you, write direct to us. 
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World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 8&8 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 
Winchester Medals for 
skill with the Rifle 


The Gold- Plated “ Sharp- 


’ 


shooter’’ Medal -goes to 
any boy or girl under 16 
who makes the first grade 
score with a Winchester 
.22 Rifle and Winchester 
ammunition. 


The Silver-Plated 
“Marksman” Medal goes 
to the boy or girl who 
makes the second grade 
score. 


Go to your dealer today. 
He will give you sample 
target and booklet ex- 
plaining the full conditions 
of the contest. This book- 
let also tells you how to 
get the best results from 
your Winchester. The 
dealer will also supply 
you with targets. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to the 
Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., Dept. 66, New 
Haven, Conn. 
































butter right from the churn. 
and will keep from ten days to two weeks. 
at once apparent. 


Cuts the Cost of Table Butter in Two 


HIS NEW CHURN AND MIXER will actually make two 
4 pounds of table butter from one pound of butter and one 
pint (one pound) of fresh milk. Anyone can do it by following 
the simple directions included with the 


“LIGHTNING-SANITARY” 
Churn and Mixer | 


It is easy to see that if butter is made to absorb its own weight of milk the product 
will be milk-charged butter twice the original weight and bulk. This butter is 
delicious for table use and is preferred by many because of its similarity to fresh 
It becomes hard and firm when put in a cool place 
The economy of this method will be 


It cuts the cost of your table butter in two. 

The “Lightning-Sanitary” Churn and Mixer is made of glass with metal dasher. It is easily kept 
clean and has no wooden parts to absorb cream. I i 
making butter, beating eggs or cream, mixing salad dressing, or for use as a butter renovator. 
We have thoroughly tested it and find it to do all that is claimed by the manufacturer. 


HOW TO GET IT FREE. 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion and we will present you with this “Lightning-Sanitary ” 
Churn and Mixer, two-quart size. The Churn will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. 
If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask postmaster how much postage to send us for a six-pound package. 

NOTE. This Churn is offered only to resent Companion subscribers (not to agents) as payment for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Churn and Mixer is equally suitable for 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. _Entertd at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office.. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
ail, should be by Post Office Money Order or | 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 
the envelope. 


because the house was chilly, and there wasn’t a. 
fire anywhere else, she’d been so sure there 
wouldn’t be callers. Of course I shouldn’t have 
minded the kitchen if she hadn’t, but she did. By 
that time I was ready to give up and come home, 
I hadn’t any sunshine left to carry.” 

“Oh, poor Zina!” condoled Aunt Annice. “All 
four—that was hard, indeed. But storm-bound, tem- 
porary shut-ins aren’t like permanent ones, you 
know, and any who are active housekeepers—well, 
you have to be careful. Even the best-intentioned 
sunshine carriers may intrude. Days like this are 
days for doing things.” 

“T know they are,” agreed Zina. “I’m going to 





| start in on my closet this minute, and haul in that 


old extra wardrobe, and get everything arranged 
the way I’ve been planning to for ages. I need todo 


| something absorbing and energetic to pull myself 
| together.” 


“If only no callers come to interrupt —”’ sug- 
gested Aunt Annice. 

“Oh, [hope they won’t!” cried Zina, 

She caught Aunt Annice’s eye, and they laughed 


Ae : | together. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money e ro) 

by us, the date after the address on your paper 

which shows when the subscription expires, will 

be changed. PET CHIPMUNKS 
Always give the name of the lost Office to which | 

your paperissent. Your name cannot be found on | HE chipmunks in my yard, says Mr. Enos A. 
: a Se vc =e <a a , Mills, who lives in the Colorado Roekies, are 
as “aaa are ee eee aati | fed so freely upon peanuts that they have 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, | 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








TREMBLING 


ES ; REMBLING, or tremor, which is 
ats. the word physicians generally use 
when speaking of the thing as a 
symptom of a disease, is a continual 
succession of involuntary muscular 
movements to and fro that are slight 


in extent and that occur rhythmi- | 


eally. Tremor may affect only a 
single group of muscles, such as those of the hand, 
the neck or the tongue, or it may involve a limb, 
or even the entire body. The causes are of the 
most varied character. Cold, fear, anxiety, anger 
or intense expectation can cause it, as we all know 
from personal observation. It is also a common 
symptom of chronic poisoning from mercury, lead, 
tobacco or alcohol; it occurs in many nervous dis- 
eases, such as paralysis agitans and paresis, and 
in extreme weakness, as in early convalescence 
from typhoid fever or other tedious or debilitating 
diseases. It is also common in the aged. 

A peculiar form of trembling is that called “in- 
tention tremor.” That does not mean that it is inten- 
tional, for real tremor is always involuntary, but 
that it occurs when the sufferer makes a voluntary 


come to depend upon them for winter supplies. 
They prefer raw peanuts to the roasted ones. The 
| chipmunk near my cabin sometimes becomes a 
| little particular and will occasionally reject peanuts 
| that are handed to her with the shell on. Commonly, 
however, she seizes the nut with both forepaws, 
| then, standing erect, rapidly bites away the shell 
| until she reaches the nut. This she usually forces 
| into her cheek pocket with both paws. Her cheek 
| pouches hold from twelve to twenty of these. As 
soon as she has filled them she hurries away to 
deposit her stores in her underground granary. 
| One day she managed to store twenty-two, and 
| her cheek pouches stood out abnormally! With 
| this swelled and uncouth head she hurried away 
| to the storehouse, but when she reached the hole 
her cheeks were so distended that she was unable 
to enter. After trying again and again she began 
| to enlarge the hole. This she presently gave up. 
| Then she rejected about one third of the nuts, 
entered, and stored the remainder. In a few 
minutes she was back for more. One day she made 
eleven round trips in fifty-seven minutes. 

Early one autumn morning a coyote, in attempt- 
ing to reach her, dug into her granary and scattered 
the nuts about. After sending him off I gathered 
up three quarts of shelled nuts and left about as 
many more seattered through the earth. Over these 
the jays and magpies squabbled all day. 

Once a lady, who was unsympathetic with chip- 


| 
| 





movement or “intends” to make one. The tremor | Munks, was greatly startled when one of the young- 
that often occurs when a person attempts to hold | Sters scrambled up her clothes and perched on 
his hand or arm in a certain position is a kind of | her head. She screamed wildly, and the young 
“intention tremor,” but it is called “‘static tremor” | Chipmunk, in turn frightened, fled with all haste. 


in order to distinguish it from the other kind. 

Neurologists speak of a “fine” and a “coarse” 
tremor, according as the vibration is slight or 
pronounced, and of a “sow” and a “rapid” tremor, 
aceording as the oscillations vary from four to ten 
times a second. A tremor is like a tic in that it 
can be controlled for a time by a strong effort of 
the will, but it can never be mistaken for a tic, for 
that occurs at irregular intervals and actively only 
in one direction. The movements of chorea, or St. 
Vitus’s dance, are also more spasmodic and irreg- 
ular. Tremor differs from convulsion in its slight 
extent and the rapidity of its oscillations. A symp- 
tom that more closely resembles tremor is fibrillary 
contraction, or muscular twitching. That consists 
in the contraction of a part of a muscle; it is seen 
most frequently in the ball of the thumb or in an 
eyelid. It can usually be arrested by firm pressure 
or by the brief application of a piece of ice or a 
cloth wrung out of very hot water. 

A tremor may be so fine as not to be noticeable 
on ordinary inspection, but it can always be felt by 
the hand. A tremor is almost always a symptom of 
some abnormal nervous state or of actual disease, 
and its treatment consists in the removal of the 
cause, if possible. 8° 


ZINA CARRIES SUNSHINE 


le. C was a day of black and driving 
~ rain. Alexina came in with wet 
cheeks polished and shining like 
rosy apples; but her expression 
was as gloomy as the weather. 

“Aunt Annice,” she proclaimed, 
as she entered the sewing room, 
where her youngest aunt sat busy 
at the mending basket, ‘‘I’ve had a horrid experi- 
ence. I’ve made four calls, and no one was glad 
to see me. Not a single soul! Please tell me at once 
that I’m really rather nice and that you don’t see 
what they meant by it.” 

“You’re more than ‘rather nice,’ Zina dear,” re- 
sponded Aunt Annice, warmly, “but —”’ 

Zina waited for no ‘“‘buts.” “Also,” she hurried 
on, “I want to know what’s the matter with this 
remark, by a well-known authoress: ‘It is a pecul- 
iarly gracious act in a young girl to choose a stormy 
and depressing day on which to visit aged, dull, 
forlorn, or lonely persons, who, shut in by the 
weather and susceptible to its gloomy influence, 
are sure to welcome, often with touching gratitude, 
the irradiating sunshine of her youth.’ ” 

“It sounds rather more sentimental than sensi- 
ble,” said Aunt Annice, cautiously. “Still —” 

Again Zina did not wait. ‘‘Never again will I 
earry sunshine!” she cried impetuously. “It isn’t 
wanted. People like gloom; they revel in it, and 
they don’t want to be irradiated.” 

Aunt Annice laughed outright. “Who was so un- 
kind as to reject your sunshine?” she inquired. 

“Mrs. Griggs first. She greeted me with, ‘Heav- 
ens, child, has your mother fallen downstairs, or 
what is it? I can come at once if I’m needed.’ And 
when she found it was just a friendly call, she said 





that if 1 was wet I’d better come in and get dry, | 
but if I wasn’t she’d have to excuse herself, be- | 


eause she’d been waiting six weeks for just sucha 
day to overhaul the trunks in her attic. 
“Then I tried the Misses Perkins, and after a 


long wait Miss Phoebe let me in, with her hair look. | 


ing queer, and the others came in one after the 
other, each with a pin wrong or a hook uncaughi, 


or something, and smiles that were conscientious, | 


but not convincing. I escaped as soon as I decently 
could and went to Miss Bracy’s—and her jaw 
positively dropped when she found I wasn’t the 
laundryman; and she bubbled and bubbled so un- 
naturally over the charming surprise—you know 
she’s not usually effusive —thatit was perfectly 
clear that I was a big surprise, but not at all clear 
that she found me charming. 

“Old Mrs. Motley was the last,and she looked 
thunderstruck, too, and asked me into the kitchen 


| He took consolation with his mother, several yards 
| away. She, standing erect,. received him literally 
with open arms. He stood erect, with one arm 
upon her shoulder, while she held one arm round 
him. They stood thus for some seconds, he screech- 
ing a frightened cry, while she, with a subdued 
muttering, endeavored to quiet him. 
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AN ECCENTRIC PHILOSOPHER 


ORE examples of Herbert Spencer’s irritat- 
ing foibles and extraordinary pettiness are 
superfluous, says Mr. Edward Clodd in 

Memories, but two of them will bear the telling. I 
had the opportunity of seeing in full working order 
the ear-stoppers that he used to wear. Probably 
some frivolous remark of mine obtained me this 
privilege, for in the middle of the meal Spencer, 
with a fixed glance at me, pressed the spring that 
closed the hole of each ear. After luncheon my host 
and I sat chatting in the garden, when there came 
an invitation from Spencer to us to take a drive 
with him in his rubber-tired carriage, the message 
adding “that we were not to talk.” 

When we were returning from Spencer’s funeral 
the late Sir Michael Foster told me the following 
story: Spencer detested cushions, and the trouble 
was to find a chair that was hard in the seat and 
yet comfortable. So, as a last resource, he had a 
seat covered with some inches of soft plaster of 
Paris, and sitting on that made an impress from 
which a wooden seat of an exactly fitting pattern 
was cut. 

Against a certain undeniable fussiness there 
should be set the fact that Spencer had a soft place 
in a heart that seemed adamant, and I know of 
spontaneous acts of kindness and of offers of help 
to the troubled and bereaved that redeem much 
unlovely behavior. 

cod 


A MODERN CINDERELLA 


Tae day of good fairies is not over! Several 
months ago, Miss Minerva Menke was a pas- 
senger on a Madison Avenue street car in 
New York City. As she stepped from the car one 
of her pumps became wedged in a corner of the 
step, and her foot slipped out of it. She did her best 
to make her plight known, but at that moment the 
fairy must have shut the conductor’s eyes and cov- 
ered his ears, for he gave two vigorous tugs on the 
bell rope, and the car carried Miss Menke’s pump 
away, leaving her pumpless in the street. She hob- 
bled to a drug store at the corner and telephoned 
for a taxicab to take her home. 

A few blocks farther on, Jacks Wolfson noticed 
the pump as he was leaving the car. He slipped it 
into his pocket—it is a No. 2—and when he reached 








| home telephoned an advertisement to the New | 


| York Herald, which tells the story with pardon- 

| able complacency, requesting the young woman 

who lost the pump to write to him. 

| Miss Minerva wrote, and Jacks called to return 

| the pump. He kept on calling more and more fre- 
quently, and now they are married and will doubt- 
less “live happily ever after.” ° 


| | e@ 
BLACK -CAT LUCK 


| CERTAIN resident in a country suburb, says 
| the Guardian, makes a point of keeping open 
the doors and windows of his house. As he 
| sat in one of his breezy rooms the other evening, 
| waiting for dinner, his wife came in from the 
| kitehen. 
| “We've just had a visit from a black cat,” she 
| Said. 
| “Ah,” he replied, “that’s good. Black cats are 
| lueky, you know.” 

“Yes,” answered his wife, who dislikes cats, 
“this one was certainly lucky. It has run off with 
the cod steak I was just going to cook for you.” 








Two chains, one on each rear wheel, are 
absolutely necessary — 


One is rather a detriment and in 
most cases is even inclined to accentu- 
ate the skid and throw the car out of 
balance. , 

Is it any wonder the differential 
looks pained and worried when inex- 
perienced motorists insist upon work- 
ing it overtime ? 

Do you know the purpose of the 
differential and how it operates? 

Without it no motor car would be able 
to turn a corner evenly and smoothly. 

Power is supposed to be transmitted 
evenly to both driving wheels. When 
either of these wheels meets with resist- 
ance, the ever watchful differential 
transmits that power to the other 
where there is less resistance. 

Now what is the result when a chain 
is used on only one wheel? 

A certain amount of resistance or 
gripping. 

So the power naturally goes to the 
other wheel and as this has no gripping 
surface it spins. 


The specific purpose of the chain is 
thwarted, worse still, it has a natural 
tendency to accentuate the skid. 

Futhermore, can’t you see this spin- 
ning will unnecessarily wear the tire 
and throw your whole car out of 
alignment? Suppose one of your brake 
rods smashed and only one remained 
effective. What would happen when 
you applied the one brake? 

our car would swerve, of course. 
An added uneven strain would be 
thrown upon the whole mechanism, 
doing probably irreparable damage. 

The conditions are similar. 

The necessity for brakes for both 
wheels and chains for both wheels is 
obvious and clearly defined. If one 
chain would do the work, why use more? 

But motorists and mechanics who 
are well posted gaze with pity at the 
man who foolishly drives with only one 
chain when two are absolutely neces- 
sary on the rear wheels and two on the 
front wheels are an added precaution. 


Weed Chains for all Styles and Sizes of Tires are sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


Sole Manufacturers of Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY 


He, BRIDGEPORT, 


CONN., 


inc. 
U.S.A. 


we wcees In Canada—DOMINION CHAIN CO., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
‘ , 
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White, pure, inviting 


the very ap- 


pearance of Fairy Soap suggests its 
pleasing, refreshing quality in toilet 


and bath use. 


A dainty tissue wrapper and an in- 
dividual box keep each cake of Fairy 
Soap clean and pure as when made. 


THE N.K. FAJR BANK Company 


“Have you a little Fairy in your home?”’ 
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Seeing Is Believing 


—And so we make it possible for you to try the 
New Companion right in your home for 
three months before deciding 
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The New Companion 
is the only sewing 
machine in the world 
having the wonderful 
New Automatic Plate 
= Tension Release. 
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Other Special Features 
New Shuttle Ejector—Ball Bear- 
ing Steel Pitman—Recessed Draw 
Pulls—High Arm Machine Head 
—Lock Stitch—Plate Tension— 
Large Capacity Shuttle — Ball 
Bearing Drive Wheel—Combina- 
tion Positive and Auxiliary Take- t ta 
Up—Double Lift Presser Bar— ~ MT tate as = 
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Spring Head Latch—Quartered . Gi aN Nee” 





Oak Woodwork — Self - Setting b ra. ESSE 
Needle — Four Motion Double iy) Ee =. . 


Feed — Self Threading — Hand 
Wheel Clutch—Automatic Bob- 
bin Winder—Twin Spool Holder 
—Best Griest Attachments. 
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pur the machine to any test you wish. If it is not satisfactory in 
every way, if it does not sew as well and cover as wide a range 
= of work as any other sewing machine, regardless of price, just notify 
us and we will take back the machine and refund your money. We 
make you this Offer because we know there is no machine, however 
excellent, that excels the New Companion for family sewing. 
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Factory-to-Home Prices 


We Deliver FREE 
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= We offer six high-grade styles, including both We will pay all freight charges on the sewing = 
= foot treadle and electric machines, and sell at a machine to your nearest freight station anywhere = 
= large saving over the usual prices through our in the United States. There will be absolutely = 
= factory-to-home system. Tens of thousands of no extra cost to you after you have paid our low 
= homes have profited by this plan, which was first “factory-to-home” price. We also guarantee safe = 
2 introduced in 1880. delivery and warrant each machine for 25 years. = 
2 If You Need a New Sewing Machine = 
- Soon, Read This - 
= A STERLING-SILVER THIMBLE will be given to any woman TO GET THE THIMBLE, write us as follows: I shall need a new = 
= who needs a new sewing machine and who will write for our free machine in the near future, and would be glad to know more about the = 
= Descriptive Booklet within the next thirty days. The purpose of this New Companion. Please send me your Descriptive Booklet, also a Ster- = 
= Offer is to place our Booklet in the hands of those who are contem- ling Silver Thimble, size——, as per your Offer. It is mutually under- = 
= plating the purchase of a new sewing machine, as it is manifestly stood that this places me under no obligation to purchase unless I so = 
| = impossible to fully describe the New Companion in this space. desire. I inclose 5c. in stamps to pay postage and packing on Thimble. = 
= This Offer Is Good for Thirty Days Only. Send To-day = 
= PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS = 
Si 
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His Father’s 


Gratify the child’s natural desire 
to grow big and strong; give him 


Grape-Nuts 


This sturdy whole-grain builder 


helps to make boys and girls 
strong and healthy. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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